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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


VER since Bambi was read into the hearts of the great American publi 

people have been looking everywhere for a sight such as our talent 
cover artist has captured this month. And with an estimated fawn Crop ( 
160 thousand getting up on their wobbly little legs all over Pennsylvani 
right now, many of us will get a thrilling chance to see such a scene con 
to life. 

It’s a beautiful, tender sight ali right. The young of the whitetailed de 
are probably more appealing to humans than any other form of baby will 
life. That’s what tempts people with strong parental instincts into troubk 
Finding a little fawn, apparently alone and helpless in the wide, wide worl 
provides strong temptation to gather the poor lost creature into your am 
and cart it home. There you have visions of it making a wonderful pet f 
the children. And since, unlike the scene on the cover, you probably won 
see the mother deer anywhere around, you are convinced this tiny woodlap 
orphan is being saved trom certain death. 

But that’s exactly why we showed the mother with her fawn on this month 
cover. For there, as in the wild, she will be around. Unfortunately, ¢ 
probably won't show herself, like mother bears or hen grouse, if you get to 
near her young. Shyness and fear usually overcome instincts of motherhoo 
in deer. So even if the fawn you find may look deserted, don’t violate th 
law or the unwritten law of decency and respect by touching or molestin 
it in any way 

There's more to the cover story than that, however. The single fawn pé 
trayed here is a symptom of something wrong. It indicates there are too mal 
adult deer on the range. Well-fed does will usually produce twins, sometime 
triplets. Singletons are symbols of the seeds of destruction. They are pred 
tions of bad food conditions now and worse ones to come. 

So by all means read your children the story of Bambi or of any othe 
fictional fawn. Let them learn how attractive and lovable deer can be. Bi 
teach them also that fawns and bucks and does are no more than attractif 
wild animals, born to run free, incapable of human reasoning and above@ 
else creatures over whom man must have dominion, And finally, teach the 
to leave deer alone in June but to use them wisely in December. Propet 
managed and adequately harvested, the whitetailed deer will continue to bk 
the “noblest game animal of them all” in Penn’s Woods, Then you @ 
show your children pairs and trios of “Bambis” in all the Junes to come. 
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e ve Koesolved 


E, the Outdoor Writers Association of America, believing 

that the true health of a Nation rests solely upon the 
varied recreational opportunities of the outdoors, and having 
witnessed in our time the tragic assaults made upon our re. 
sources by both actual and fancied needs, do hereby band our- 
selves together in a common militant endeavor to restore out 
door advantages which gave our forebears the strength to 
found this Nation. 


To this end we pledge that through all our activities, we 
shall at all times and in all places resist every calculated or 
thoughtless attack upon the natural resources of our land. In 
this struggle we will adopt the cause of the many against the 
few; the privileges of one shall become the privileges of all. 


Awake to the fact that all life stems from the soil, we shall 
vigorously labor to create a universal understanding that the 
conservation of all resources in their natural and proper balance 
must become the daily practice of all rather than the occasional 
sermon of a few. 


To the end that America shall hold tomorrow all that she 
grants today, we are resolved to hand down to future gener 
tions a land no longer ravished; a land holding within herself 
all the strength that springs from being whole, unspoiled, and 
unafraid. 


—The Charter of the Outdoor Writers Association of America 
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Al We Know 


wA LL we know is what we read in the newspapers.” 

Will Rogers, one of this country’s most beloved wise men, 
said that some years ago. Today, he would have included what 
we hear on the radio and see on television. 

Even with better education and wider experience, modern 
man can never again rest on his laurels and completely origi- 
nate his own thoughts. For consciously or subconsciously, his 
thinking is controlled by circumstances beyond his control. In- 
dividual —— today are largely influenced by combined 
thinking; public opinion on any modern day matter is molded 
by this morning’s newspaper or this evening’s airwaves. 

This month almost 500 men and women, representing North 
America’s outdoor writers and broadcasters, meet at Pennsy]l- 
yania State University to find better ways to tell the outdoor 
sory, to spread the conservation message. From June 17th to 
Qist these moulders of public opinion will seek what it takes 
to make America conservation conscious. For, as Mike Hudoba, 
Washington correspondent for Sports Afield magazine, has said, 
“Conservation is one of the last untold stories of journalism— 
a challenge to the young writer, an opportunity for the estab- 
lished journalist.” 

Traditionally, Americans do not move until their very ex- 
istence is threatened. We are said to be a nation of procrastina- 
tors, always hoping for the best; always looking forward to a 
better tomorrow. But when faced with catastrophe, we have 
always conquored with power and with glory. When the issues 
have been made known, when the facts on any controversy have 
been properly presented to the people, and when every citizen 
has made up his or her mind by using truth over bigotry, 
common sense instead of hysteria, success is assured. Upon this 
principle was this great democracy founded and upon this 
correctly guided will of the people will it remain forever. 

Conservation need not be controversial; wise use of our 
natural resources can be universal. But to assure those goals, 
an alert and accurate thinking citizenry is vital. Public opinion 
must be formed. Conservation awareness, appreciation and 
action can only result from the written story, the spoken word 
and the graphically presented picture. 

The pen is still mightier than the sword. Those who wield 
that pen are the vanguard of all those who make this country 
what it is today or what it will be tomorrow. Those who trans- 
mit the conservation message, represented by the Outdoor 
Writers Association of America, determine how wisely and how 
well the natural resources—soils, forests, waters and wildlife— 
will be used now and safeguarded for the future. 
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Ve 3 ee Fun 


By Bill Walsh 


N the movies, on television, and 

over the radio a host of dramatic 
resentations continuously expound 
the premise that American newspaper- 
men are pretty smart cookies—with 
their noses sniffing out every worth- 
while news story within 20 miles. 

‘Taint necessarily so! 

Yes, newsmen are quite adept at 
covering fires, murders, trials, city hall 
news, hurricanes, baseball games, 
track meets, and many other news- 
worthy events or happenings. But, 
generally speaking, one of America’s 
biggest stories is going on all the time 
right under their noses—a vital, im- 
portant story that is yet to be fully 
told. 

Maybe it’s sacrilege for this writer 
to point it out. We've been in the 
news racket all of our life and had 
printer’s ink on our fingers before we 
were dry behind the ears. But we'll 
still insist that in most newspapers to- 
day, the biggest “sports” story is get- 
ting the least amount of space and 
attention. 

We're talking about the BIG story 
that grows out of the fact that Ameri- 
can men, women, and children are 
more interested in the outdoor sports 
of hunting, fishing, camping, hiking, 
and boating than all other avoca- 
tional interests put together. And 
there are figures to prove it. 

You can see the fans at a baseball 

tk or a_ football stadium—all 
jammed in together. You can measure 
the money they spend all at one time 
inone lump sum. The truths about 
hunting and fishing are more subtle— 
and that’s why they've been escaping 
the newspaper folks so long. When a 
fellow hes up rod or gun he doesn’t 
want to joint a parade. Maybe he’ll 
lake a friend or two for companion- 
thip~but no crowds. 


Editors see the huge crowds at 
spectator sport events and get space- 
crazy. Acres of space are devoted to 
baseball, for example, each year. Yet 
it took the 1953 World Champion 
New York Yankees an entire season 
to attract only 1,538,007 admissions— 
and nobody knows how many have 
to be counted twice, thrice, or more. 
Compared with the number of folks 
who went hunting and fishing from 
the same area at the same time, the 
total attendance figure of the Yanks, 
mighty though they may be, is pea- 
nuts. 

Although the figure is arrived at in 
different ways by different authorities, 
it is generally agreed that close to 40 
million Americans are interested in 
the outdoors as their principal hobby. 
It is also pretty well established that 
the adult “spending” portion of this 
public cage over $9 billion on the 
line each year in pursuit of outdoor 
happiness. 

A first grader could tell you how 
this $9 billion stacks up against the 
nation’s yearly liquor bill of about 
$214 billion. During a 12-month 
period a total of about $614 billion 
is spent in filling stations. 

And you will no doubt be amazed 
to learn that the money spent for all 
the nation’s baseball games, football, 
basketball, hockey, and _ professional 
and amateur prize fighting events 
comes to less than $1 billion. A ratio 
of nine to one in favor of the outdoor 
sports. 

Yet any one of these spectator 
sports gets nine times as much space 
in almost any U. S. newspaper as the 
outdoor column or stories on the out- 
doors. 

In 1953 the total National League 
baseball attendance was 7,416,716. 
The American League garnered 6,- 
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976,429. This adds up to 14,393,145 
admission for both leagues. But it 
doesn’t add up to that many fans. In 
fact, since many fans buy season 
tickets and most fans see at least two 
baseball games a year, this writer feels 
that the figure represents only about 
7 million or fewer actual fans who 
stepped up to the window and 
plunked down money for their 
tickets. 


Why so much fuss over 7 million 
fans when 40 million want to read 
more about the outdoors? Ask the 
editors—we don’t know! 


An outdoor column on straight 
outdoor news doesn’t have to wind 
up in the sports section. In fact, a 
number of qualified outdoor writers 
have expressed themselves in favor of 
getting the outdoor column off the 
sports page. It’s not appreciated there, 
they claim. Furthermore, the space it 
takes up is often in direct competi- 
tion with the space required for the 
column usually written by the aver- 
age American daily’s sports editor. 
Two full strikes, we'd say. 

These writers maintain that since 
it isn’t a spectator sport column, it 
should have a space of its own. Or if 
it must be coupled with other news 
sections, put it in with the travel and 
vacation section—also intimate, per- 
sonal pastimes not associated with 
jeering and cheering crowds all 
jammed in one stadium to watch dear 
old P smash dear old U. 


The Sportfishing Institute’s Bulle- 
tin of July 1954 contained the follow- 
ing paragraphs, indicating that the 
sad lack of outdoor news in American 
newspapers is being noted everywhere 
with regret: 

“THE SPORTS WORLD-—Some- 
body’s been raising the roof again. 
Says we're biased in favor of fishing— 
that our publication ignores the other 
sports. We certainly don’t want to be 
accused of that, and will bend over 
backward to correct the matter. Our 
plan is to give the same considera- 





tion to other sports that other ‘hey 
papers’ give to fishing. 
“So: The baseball season is in fyj 
swing again. The chances are th 
Yankees and Dodgers will wind Up in} 
first division. There is every pn 4 
to believe that football will be gif 
sumed next fall—amateur, co y 
semi-pro, and professional. The 
ball season will very probably } 
lowed by a nationwide basketball 
son. So far as we know there ar 
athletic scholarships for angling / 





































You don’t get the total numbe 
folks interested in outdoor news j 
by adding those who buy fishing 
censes to those who buy hunting 
censes. There are certain factors ti} 
must be considered before any rea 
ably accurate total figure can be @ 
rived at. It depends on who does th 
figuring just how big this total eve 
tually gets. We will not attempt 
arrive at one here. res 
































There is some duplication whid} tic 
necessitates a bit of subtraction from} to 
the hunting-fishing license totals, A} th 
lot of us hunt AND fish. No on} ni 
knows how many follow both sports} W 
We do know many enjoy one exclu} t 
sively. Many a fisherman who take 
great delight in removing a trou} ht 
from his favorite stream couldn't bea} 0 
to look into the “big, brown eyes” d} li 
a deer he'd shot with a rifle. On tk} la 
other hand, many a hunter consides} bi 
fishing too sedentary. |0 


But let’s face it. No one has am} © 
accurate figures on how much dupl} ¢ 
cation cuts the total figure. You't 
got to go on hunches, person) ° 
opinions, talking among friends, ett 

Besides, it isn’t only the numberd) © 
folks who hunt and fish that shouli 
interest today’s newspaper editors and 
publishers. It is the TOTAL numba 
of folks who are interested in outdoo 
columns and outdoor news that cot 
cerns them. This writer is convinctl 
that this TOTAL of folks who are it 
terested exceeds by far the number? 
folks who take out hunting and fist 
ing licenses. Sometimes the most avi 
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readers are those who CANNOT par- 
ticipate in outdoor sports. Something 
todo with the grass being greener on 
the other side or anticipation being 
nine-tenths the pleasure, we guess. 
Whatever old saw you apply to the 
truth, it’s still a powerful one. 

There is a veritable army of 
hunters and fisherfolk who are not 
counted in the hunting and fishing 
license sales figures. They are the 
landowners who are not required to 
buy hunting or fishing licenses to en- 
joy these sports on their own prop- 
erty; the under-age youngsters who 
can fish without licenses, and the 
many saltwater anglers who fish with- 
out license because none is required. 
Add about five million of these for a 
conservative estimate. 

And from a reader-interest view- 
point, add a couple more millions to 
take care of the busy fellows who each 
year maintain a high interest in hunt- 
ing and/or fishing but who just don’t 
get around to buying a license be- 
cause business is booming, they’re 
building a house, or some other per- 
sonal, pressing reason that tem- 
porarily keeps them from their sport. 


And, for our money, and also from 
a reader-interest viewpoint, you can 
add about five million to take care of 
the folks who USED TO HUNT OR 
FISH and who look forward to doing 
so again someday—maybe after retire- 
ment or when health is better—and 
who read about their once favorite 
pastimes perhaps with even more en- 
thusiasm and hunger than those who 
are currently enjoying it. 

Outdoor writers encounter a great 
many people who say or write: “I 
don’t hunt or fish anymore but I read 
your column anyway because I re- 
member the good old days when you 
could, etc., etc.” or words to that 
effect. They make faithful readers, 
too. 

In addition to the above, the well- 
rounded outdoor writer will slant an 
occasional column to those who are 
interested in the “bloodless” aspects 
of hunting and fishing—the aesthetic 
side of being outdoors. A description 
of a walk through a scenic part of a 
forest, coupled with a sympathetic 
discourse on the flora and fauna en- 
countered along the way will suffice. 
Add a conservative two million of 
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these “nature lover’’ readers. They are 
the campers, the hikers, the folks who 
carry bird books and guides to fresh 
and saltwater life in their pockets or 
purses when going afield instead of 
rods and guns. Two million is truly 
conservative for these—and they make 
good outdoor column readers. 

We are now staring bug-eyed at a 
huge chunk of the American public 
who will read an outdoor column and 
allied news. (We are not even count- 
ing boat owners and yachtsmen who 
do not buy fishing licenses—but many 
of them would have a natural interest 
in well rounded outdoor news.) 

Isn't it beginning to get a bit ap- 
parent that the OUTDOORS is the 
biggest news story going today? 


Herman and Tom Appel, of Appel 
Color Photography, have turned out 
some of the most striking color photos 
of fishing and hunting scenes for ad- 
vertisers who are becoming aware of 
the importance of the outdoor theme 
for reader interest. 

Writing in “Applied Photography,” 
Herman Appel claims that 40 million 
Americans are so lured. 

In SPORTS AFIELD, Arthur H. 
Carhart claims that 33 million Ameri- 
cans are on the outdoor band wagon. 

The Sport Fishing Institute says: 
“Every day adds 2,467 more fisher- 
men.” 

The binocular, field glass, and rifle 
scope business alone is pegged at $500 
million annually. 

The figures may vary—but a perusal 
of all the conservative estimates point 
out one fact—hunters and fishermen 
make up the biggest single interest 
group on the North American con- 
tinent. 

One outdoor writer wrily com- 
mented that “Spooning is the only 
sport in which more interest is shown 
—and that’s mostly an indoors affair.” 





You see, today’s ‘outdoorsman’ ; 
not the sun-browned man of the ggj 
he was a generation or so ago, Hey 
mostly a captive in the steel and stg 
jail of city living. He doesn’t gep 
hunt and fish very often. That's j 
he thirsts so to read about it. Ma 
once a year—on a vacation trip, if} 
lucky, he gets saturated with enoug 
hunting. Just maybe. On the of 
hand, he probably never gets eng 
You can’t waste space that is ay 
read. Outdoor columns, prop 
written, are among the best read g& 
tions of any newspaper. Adequg 
coverage of season openers, pictum 
of readers with game, consery, 
news, digests of laws, news ; 
where to go in order to catch 
kind of fish, and bag what kind: 
game, etc., is all HOT NEWS the 
days. It’s bigger than man bites d 
















—by a big bite. % 
Every metropolitan newspapet 
should have a full time outdo 


writer who can devote his entir 
energy to covering the local, state and 
national outdoor scene for his readers 
This man ought to be a hunter and 
fisherman, a good sport, a good writer, 
and a specialist in his field—mud 
like any other columnist writing 
about a specialized subject or subject 
You'd be surprised how many qualily 
—once the full time job with a salay 
commensurate with the position i 
offered. Most outdoor writers can als 
handle a camera. 


Only a few papers employ sucha 
full time outdoor man—and only i 
few of those papers utilize his talents 
to the fullest extent. Plenty of other 
have part-time writers who contribute 
small columns that may or may Nol 
get in the paper once, twice, or thre 
times a week. 

Yes, maybe today’s editors and pub 
lishers have traded a “nose for news 
for ‘‘No’s for news.” 
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By James 


ILDLIFE management is a sci- 

ence and an art which contains 
many specialized fields. I have de- 
voted most of my life to being a 
professional game manager but it 
would be ridiculous to assume that I, 
or anyone else, could ever know 
enough to wisely manage all species 
of wildlife. This science is advancing 
so rapidly that it is all one man can 
do to keep abreast of developments in 
a single field. Modern wildlife man- 
agement requires the services of a 
well organized team of specialists. I 
am not speaking only of research men 
but of teams of practical managers 
with years of experience, and particu- 
larly of wardens who put manage- 


W. Kimball 





JAMES W. KIMBALL is director of 
the Division of Game and Fish, Minne- 
sota Department of Conservation. He 
was appointed to this post July 1, 1955 
after having served many years as a 
wildlife biologist and game manager in 
Minnesota and other states. In his first 
major public appearance before the Min- 
nesota Conservation Foundation at 
Duluth last August, he presented the 
paper which is recorded here. It later 
appeared as a series of articles in the 
(Conservation Volunteer), the Con- 
servation Department’s official bulletin 
and is reprinted by special permission of 


the author and editor Alfred L. Nelson. 
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ment practices to work and tell the 
people why. 

My favorite definition of wildlife 
conservation is very brief. I believe 
Conservation is “wise use.” This 
simple belief is destined to cause 
more trouble than anything else—not 
trouble from the informed conserva- 
tionists but trouble from the preserv- 
ationists. All conservationists believe 
in wise use, but preservationists -be- 
lieve the only way to have more is to 
use less. They are fine people, they 
mean well and they will make great 
personal sacrifices, but they are un- 
informed and mistaken. It is inevit- 
able that the preservationists will 
brand all of us who believe in wise 
use as killers who will soon destroy 
our wildlife populations. 


In general, wildlife conservation 
should have two major goals. First, 
to maintain and increase populations 
to the desirable level, and second to 
obtain the maximum harvest of each 
species without depleting the popula- 
tion. The first objective is easily 
understood and, in holding game 
populations high, by far the most 
important tool is habitat improve- 
ment. Given the proper environ- 
ment in which to live each species 
will thrive and reproduce. 


To understand why fish and game 
can withstand a reasonable harvest 
each year without reducing the pop- 
ulation is less obvious but just as 
logical, when you know the reasons. 
Recognizing those reasons marks the 
difference between a preservationist 
and a conservationist. 


Through science we give more 
people a higher standard of living 
on less land. We are now faced with 
the problem of providing hunting 
and fishing for a greatly increased 
number of sportsmen on a decreasing 
area of water and wildlife cover. This 
is a job for the scientist, not the 
barber—for the laboratory, not the 
smoke-filled room. We are entering 
an era when much more intensive 
wildlife management will be required 


to retain hunting and fishing,” 
will require the services of the | 
men available to do the job, jug 
we employ the best doctor when 
kids get sick. 

I said earlier that we live 
democracy and that we can p 
only with public support. T, 
ian governments prove that 
formed and misinformed peopk 
make poor decisions. In our 1 
we have ample proof that a wel} 
formed public makes wise decisig 
I consider it an important 
my job to provide sportsmen 
facts. This is the only way I 
to get support for a wise 
ment program. 

The greatest obstacle to maintais 
ing hunting and fishing is our la 
of faith in wildlife management, ani 
we had better have faith in practical 
scientific management because if this 
won't save our favorite sport, nothin 
will. 


At the same time that huntin 
and fishing pressure is rapidly rising 
the habitat for producing wildlife ha 
decreased. This would appear to pre 
ent a hopeless situation, but modem 
science refuses to recognize hopeles 
situations. Through applied science 
we have raised our standard of living, 
shortened our work week and fed and 
clothed more people on less land. In 
addition, we have created great sur 
pluses of industrial and farm prod 
ucts. Applied research has conquered 
most diseases and increased our span 
of life. We must have faith that it can 
accomplish equally great things in the 
field of wildlife conservation. 

I can hear the skeptics now. They 
are saying, “Now we have a man who 
says that through the magic of wild 
life research and management we Cai 
maintain hunting and fishing—this | 
gotta see.” The only magic I know 
is the magic of applied knowledge. 

I recently read an article by a 
authority on the stock market, bust 
ness trends and industrial expansion. 
He explained why so many small and 
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FAITH IN PRACTICAL SCIENCE and its role in management of wildlife is vital. Applied 
research has conquored most diseases of mankind and it can accomplish equally great things 





in the field of wildlife conservation. These wildlife technicians are seeking a solution to 


blackhead disease in turkeys. 


medium-sized companies are merging 
into single great industries. We find 
examples of this in Hudson and 
Nash, Studebaker and Packard, Sperry 
and Remington-Rand, and many 
more. The principal purpose of these 
mergers is not to increase buying 
power and not to increase the sales 
organization, but to become large 
enough to afford the best research 
staff and facilities. They have 
learned that if they cannot keep 
pace in research they will soon be out 
of business. 

Wildlife research is still in its 
swaddling clothes. There is no reason 
to believe that obtaining and apply- 
ing knowledge will not be productive 
in conservation as it has been in 
industry, medicine and agriculture. 


There are some basic principles of 
wildlife management which must 
guide our thinking. These principles 
apply to all species of game and fish 
-to elephants and to sparrows. Un- 
less we understand these few prin- 
ciples we cannot know why wildlife 
populations are scarce or abundant, 


or how to manage them for greater 
abundance. Of course many of us 
know and use the principles, whether 
or not we call them by name. 


First, we must understand CARRY- 
ING CAPACITY. A farmer may not 
know that term, but he uses his 
knowledge of carrying capacity every 
day. He knows that a certain pasture 
will support ten cows—some years 
more and some less, but on the aver- 
age ten cows. So the carrying capacity 
of that range is ten cows. Of course 
he can increase that carrying capacity 
with fertilizer or pasture renovation 
and re-seeding, but until he does 
something to improve his pasture, or 
until he permits over-grazing or ero- 
sion to deplete it, the carrying ca- 
pacity remains the same. 

It is no different in wildlife man- 
agement. Every section of land in 
southern Minnesota has a definite 
carrying capacity for pheasants. It, 
too, will vary from year to year, but 
on the average it remains the same 
until something is done to change it. 

Each lake has its carrying capacity 





LIMITING FACTOR is great “unknown” in the management of many wildlife specie 
This factor might be severe winter weather, as in the case of the effects of the 19364) 
winter on Pennsylvania quail, or it might be something else. 


for fish. It may be 10,000 big fish 
or 100,000 little fish, or it may be 
game fish or rough fish, but it will 
support just so many pounds of fish 
per acre, and so it will remain until 
changed. 

The deer range and the duck 
marsh are the same. Each has its 
carrying capacity, which remains quite 
constant until something takes place 
to change it. 

The major problem of the wildlife 
manager is to learn what determines 
the carrying capacity and what he can 
do to change it. This thing, what- 
ever it may be that determines the 
carrying capacity, is called the LIM- 
ITING FACTOR. The farmer knows 
the limiting factor in his pasture is 
food, in the form of grass. With wild- 
life the limiting factor is not always 
so easily determined. In the northern 
deer range it is frequently winter 
food, but it could be over-hunting, 
poaching, disease, or even predation. 
In the lake or stream the limiting 
factor for game fish may be the food 


supply, the number of rough fish, to 
much fishing pressure, an unbalanced 
population, or many other facton 
On the pheasant range the limiting 
factor is often very difficult to dete 
mine. It can be nesting cover, winter 
cover, escape cover, hunting pressutt, 
predation, disease or food. 

So the first job in managing aij 
wildlife — is to determine this 
limiting factor. This is not easy & 
cause it can be different for eath 
species and it may vary with ead 
range. 

Once the limiting factor has bee 
determined, actual wildlife manage 
ment can start. Through fertilization 
and renovation the farmer can double 
the carrying capacity of his pastilft 
and keep 20 cows where he ont 
had 10. If the game manager leat 
that winter cover is the limiting fae 
tor on his pheasant range he maj 
more than double its carrying @ 
pacity through a habitat development 
program. But if he makes a mistake 
he could add more food, more gmt 











CARRYING CAPACITY of this 
food and cover conditions, no wildlife population can provide the i ; ity 
desired by all hunters. POF provide the hunting opportunity 


THROUGH SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT, using facts provided by research, the same 
range can produce the food and cover essential to wildlife. This sprout growth of edible 
hardwoods favored by deer means more hunting for healthier herds. 
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improve nesting cover, kill predators, 
stop hunting, and plant game birds 
without increasing the pheasant pop- 
ulation by one bird. 

I have little patience with the 
sportsman who threatens to throw 
away his gun and rod because hunt- 
ing and fishing isn’t what it was when 
he was a boy, or because it isn’t the 
kind of sport his grandfather had. 
Our virgin forests are gone too, but 
second growth forests are supplying 
the lumber needs of a great nation. 
We cannot expect to kill a buffalo or 
shoot a wagonbox of prairie chicken, 
but we still have a lot of game and 
fish. With the application of modern 
management our children may have 
even greater reason than we now have 
to enjoy the thrill of the chase. 

It is unfortunate that scientific 
wildlife management is so very young, 
because we need it now. But given 
an opportunity it will grow rapidly 
and do great things for us, just as 
science has done great things in every 
other field. 

We must have faith in scientific 
wildlife management. Everyone's 


a 
views and opinions are important by}. - 
should we insist that application g}-_ 
our pet ideas would solve everything f 
Isn’t it time we step back and giy}. 
the biological scientist a chance 
work and to test his well studig 
theories in a congenial atmosp 
Should he not be accorded the 
any scientist deserves and should 
not be just as tolerant of his faily 

I have emphasized the scientife 
approach but I am not talking jug 
about research. Facts are useless unij |;. 
applied through management, ani} 
management includes everything from ft 
refuge patrol to rough fish remoyl) 
Of all the facets of management ng 
is more important than the worm 
done by game wardens—without a 
alert field service there can be mw 
management and no progress, T 

We can retain hunting and fishing 
indefinitely but we can no longer re 
upon unmanaged game and fish pop fal 
ulations to produce it, any more than} ,: 
we can rely upon unmanaged forests} my 
to produce our lumber, or witch} alo 
doctors to cure our ills. the 


















ON PHEASANT RANGE nesting loss can be a major limiting factor. Use of flushing ban | the 


on mechanical equipment, as shown below, is 


one means of reducing this loss. 
































ne leaves were still dripping a 
half hour after the spring 
thunder shower had passed. But 
Harry didn’t mind the cool drops 
falling on his faded denim shirt. The 
air was clean, washed of the dust and 
mugginess, and now as he walked 
along the old trail at the top of 
the cliff, it smelled like the palm 
forests along the Panama Canal. Even 
the green new leaves had an odor, 
sharp and penetrating. Above the 
leafy overhead, the sun was begin- 
ning to burn, pulling up long wisps 
of fog from the damp recesses along 
Mallory Run and leaving the Lady 
Slippers pink and fresh. 


On the north end of the cliff, 
Harry stopped to look at the Bent 
Oak. Years ago, when he was just a 
kid, prowling the woods with the old 
brass-barreled Hamilton, the oak had 
pointed out an obscure path down 
the face of the cliff. It had pointed 
at the path a generation ago, and a 
generation before that, and even 
earlier. Probably it had pointed out 
the escape to some long gone Indian 
back in the day when General Sul- 
livan made his expedition up the 
Susquehanna. Or maybe the little 
cave-like niche in the cliff had been 
a lover's rendezvous. It could have 
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been used as a station for the under- 
ground railroad and runaway slaves. 

He studied the Bent Oak. It had 
two distinct right angle bends in its 
massive trunk, one about three feet 
from the ground pointing directly 
down the cliff, and then another grow- 
ing upward again after a horizontal 
beam maybe two feet long. The bark 
at the bends was different than on the 
straight portions of the trunk. It was 
a closer grain with a dark, mottled 
color, and patches of light gray and 
green moss. It held the rain water 
back better than the vertical bark. 

The oak had been bent when it 
was a sapling, Harry thought. Not a 
sapling as big as your wrist, because 
then it would have yielded unwill- 
ingly, cracked and splintered and 
finally rotted. No, this oak had been 
bent when it was young, as big as 
your thumb or maybe like your little 
finger. It has been bent when it could 
without spoilage, trained to point out 
the trail to the cave. 

Harry pushed the open bow! of his 
pipe through the fragrance of his to- 
bacco pouch. He scratched an old 
kitchen match across the leg of his 
dungarees, and when the _phos- 
phorus flamed, he lit the pipe, letting 
the blue clouds of smoke envelope his 
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face, The mosquitos hurried away 
from the smoke and Harry eased him- 
self down on the beam of the Bent 
Oak. 

He thought about the sapling again. 
He had been a sapling once, and he 
had been bent, too, slowly, but surely 
to point out the direction toward 
better and safer hunting. Dad was 
gone now, but he had marked the 
trail for others to follow. Like the 
time Harry shot the deer out of 
season. 

Sure he was only in the third grade, 
and during the depression at that, 
when meat was always needed on the 
table. But it didn’t make any differ- 
ence to the old man. Harry recalled 
the day with nostalgic vividness, a Sat- 
urday in September when the leaves 
were taking on their fall colors. He 
remembered the smooth feel of the 
old Hamilton and the odd seam 
underneath the barrel where the steel 
had been wrapped around the brass. 
He had looked at the gun that day 
knowing that Christmas and his birth- 
day weren’t far off. Dad had promised 
him a spanking new single shot with 
an all-steel barrel and a set of peep 
sights to boot. He knew the money 





was already in the teapot. He haj 
counted it two weeks before whe, 
Dad had a single day’s work at th 
shop, and now he felt that he ough 
to prove himself a hunter. 

At first it had been just a kid ide, 
but when the doe stood up from he 
bed only twenty or thirty feet away 
Harry popped her behind th 
shoulder. She ran a little ways ang 
then laid down and died. On the way 
home, Harry whooped and shouted. 
“I kilt a deer, I kilt a deer!” 

For some reason, the old man wasn} 
tickled about the deer. Harry remem. 
bered the questioning, the longdiy 
tance telephone call, and then the 
dreary trudging back into the woods 
where they cleaned the deer and 
dragged it out. The game warden 
showed up late that night and Hany 
still remembered the salty tears when 
his doe, his first ‘kilt deer,’ was slung 
onto the warden’s car and driven 
away. 

There was no more hunting for 
a long time after that and no new 
rifle for Christmas. The sapling was 
being bent. 

There was another time, even after 
the deer episode, when Harry shot his 
brother in the face with a home made 
rubber-gun that shot slices of inner- 
tube. Dad had seen that happen and 
delivered a right smart trimming for 
it. “If you shoot somebody with a toy 
gun,” Dad had said, “you'll do the 
same with a real one.” 


Maybe the old man had something 
there. Did you ever go in a house 
where people are afraid of gunv 
They don’t want their kids to have 
one, to even know how to use one 
Yet qn a Christmas day the minute 
you poke your head in the door, you 
get mowed down with the chatter of 
Tommy-gun fire and a stream of 
sparks. Like automobiles, guns are the 
American way of living, and educe 
tion rather than confiscation is the 
answer toward safer handling of both. 


The old man had been mighty 
short on education. He didn’t know 
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about reforestation or land conserva- 
tion or water pollution, and he wasn't 
much with figures, but he knew the 
general direction. He knew about the 
halance of the outdoors, how every- 
thing depended upon everything else 
and man mustn't interfere. Take the 
crayfish for instance. 

When Harry was a kid he called 
them crabs, and many an hour he 
spent in Mallory Run searching 
among the flat stones for the back- 
ward swimmers. One day he found 
a whole pond of them. The water was 
quiet and full of last fall’s dead leaves 
now water-logged and hugging the 
sandy bottom. There were a billion 
crabs in there, he remembered, and 
that morning he caught half a hun- 
dred of the things, putting them in 
an old galvanized pail. On the under- 
side of the tail of one of the crabs, 
there was a solid mass of young ones; 
so small they were hardly distinguish- 
able as individuals. While Harry ate 
his lunch, the pail set in the sun and 
it was still setting there when Dad 
came home that night. Only the crabs 
were dead. 


Dad didn’t beller or carry on about 
it though, he just explained that crabs 
were good food for coon and coon 
were scarce. Also crabs never hurt 
anything and it was senseless to de- 


b 





stroy something that was utterly use- 
less to you and that could be used for 
something else. Harry left the crabs 
alone after that, and now as he sat on 
the Bent Oak, he thought about the 
nights he had gone coon hunting. 
They weren't scarce anymore. Maybe 
his crabs alone didn’t make the differ- 
ence, but he liked to think they had 
helped. 


The old man had always been pe- 
culiar about things like that, the 
crabs I mean. But he was particular 
about such simple things as flowers 
too. “Why break off a whole armload 
of mountain laurel or dogwood,’ he 
would say, “just to watch it wither 
and die in a jar of water. It lasts for 
weeks in the woods, and gives them 
a cleaner smell in the spring time.” 


There was another thing Harry re- 
membered about his Dad; the way 
he liked to walk in the woods with 
him and his brother. Even in the 
winter they used to take a lunch 
and a week’s supply of table scraps 
and start out on a hike over the 
mountains. They had regular stations 
where they put the old crusts of 
bread, stale pancakes or muffins, and 
sometimes an ear of corn thrown in. 
Then at the end of the line, there 
was Prospect Camp on the north 
branch of the Goose-Hollow creek. 
Sure, it was just a name for the place 
where they always built a fire and 
roasted their potatoes and onions and 
broiled pieces of meat on a stick, but 
it was also a companionship, an in- 
delible memory. 


Harry retraced the years, the va- 
rious times they had gone to Pros- 
pect Camp. Once, in the spring, Dad 
had taken along his fly rod. Now, 
there weren't any trout in the Goose- 
Hollow creek. There wasn’t anything 
bigger than a minnow, but still, Dad 
carried the fly road and real small 
dry flies he had filed the barbs from 
the night before. Harry remembered 
laughing at the old man when Dad 
stood below the pool at the bottom 
of the waterfall and tossed the tiny 
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fly into the foam. The water swirled 
it around for a minute and then it 
disappeared. Now a little six-inch 
horned-ace doesn’t put up much of a 
scrap, but like Dad said after he 
tossed the eighth or ninth one back, 
“this is the only stream I ever fished 
where I didn’t meet another fisher- 
man!”’ 

At times Harry had thought the old 





man was definitely off beat, like’ 
time he found the rabbit’s nest 
came home with his cap full of 
eyed bunnies. There wasn’t any @ 
rabbit around, he had said, and cep 
tainly the young ones would staryg 
Dad hadn’t said a word. He jug: 
waited until the young ones died ang § 
then pointed out to Harry that the 
mother wouldn’t have abandonal 
them. Neither would she ever haw 
taken them back after a human hg 
fondled them. “When you find” 
young animal,” he said, “leave | 
alone. The mother isn’t far off.” 

Finally, when there was no mom 
smoke coming from Harry’s pipe, the 
mosquitos came back and he slid @f 
the Bent Oak. He tapped the de, 
ash into the palm of his hand to mak 
sure it was dead and then continue 
down the trail. He was a lot like t 
old oak, being bent when he was@ 
sapling until he took a turn ina 
definite direction, and then allowed 
to grow straight, still pointing the 
way for those to follow. It 






































TIME FOR ALL GOOD 


The Game Commission reminds dog owners that wildlife nesting and 
rearing time is here. Though dog owners are responsible for keeping their 
pets tied, penned or under control at all times, this typical report from 
Game Protector Robert Sphar, Centre County, tells what happens too often. 
“Reports of deer killed by dogs come to me almost daily,” he says. “This 
spring has been very hard on deer. With a foot of snow in the mountain 


DOGS TO STAY HOME 


areas, dogs have no trouble running on the crusted top. But winter-weakened ! 


deer break through and become easy prey for dogs.” 


On the matter of training dogs on wild game the Game Law reads: “Ex }  {] 
cept as otherwise provided in this act, or in defense of person or property, | a 
it is unlawful for the owner of any dog or a dog under his control, to permit | 8 
such dog to chase, pursue, or follow upon the track of any wild bird or wild 8 


animal, either day or night, between the first day of April and the thirty-first 


day of July next following.” 


The one exception, during this closed period, is made when a sufficient 
number of hunters and farmers in a county petition for the right to hunt 
foxes. Even then the Game Commission stipulates a sixty-day no hunting 
period between April 1 and July 31, to protect wild game during spring 
and early summer when most young are born or hatched. 
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It Takes Skill and Sweat In... 








Kaising Wetter Kingnecks 


By Robert G. Miller 


County Editor, Lancaster Intelligencer Journal 


A™ ringneck pheasants as easy to 
rear as chickens? Can anyone 
who has a poultry farm simply use 
the same equipment and _facilities— 
and the same techniques—to propa- 
gate Pennsylvania’s most popular 
game bird? 

Last summer, in response to many 
queries resulting from the article 
“Try Specs For Pheasant Pecks” 
which appeared in the June issue of 
this Magazine, I set out to find the 
facts which form the necessary ingre- 
dients for a well-developed pheasant. 
In the process I talked to many suc- 
cessful pheasant hatchery and holding 





pen operators. Here are the results 
of these interviews: 

Raising pheasants isn’t an easy job, 
at least in the early stages of the 
operation. Anyone who compares it 
with the poultry business is off on the 
wrong foot right at the start. The 
first week or so after the birds are 
hatched, they are found to be more 
delicate than the common chicken. As 
a result, they must be kept in brooders 
with a temperature of about 102 de- 
grees for four or five days. ‘Tempera- 
ture requirements for chickens are 
95 degrees. 

However in a 


week’s time the 
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pheasant chicks can be removed from 
the brooder house, to which they were 
confined by a ring of chicken wire, 
and left to roam inside the brooder 
house until being placed in outdoor 
pens, generally between the age of 
three to four weeks. 

While trying to cover all or nearly 
all aspects in this business, one bit 
of valuable information is missing. 
That is some solution to the old 
problem of birds pecking one another. 
Despite continual research carried on 
by large feed concerns and the indi- 
vidual hatchery operator this prob- 
lem still remains to be “whipped.” 

Game Protector Elmer Turner, of 
Mount Gretna, who cares for the 
holding pens in that area in which 
thousands of birds are kept until 
ready for release, has a few recom- 
mendations of his own which have 
helped to eliminate this problem to 





some extent. 

Turner has found that darkenj 
the window panes of the _ broode 
house with lamp black or other ma 
terial will help when the chicks shoy 
signs of pecking while in the brooder, 
However this practice cannot be fol. 
lowed once the chicks are placed in 
outdoor pens. 

He also suggests that small bunchg 
of lettuce or other suitable greens be 
suspended from the ceiling of the 
brooder house so that they reach tp 
within an inch or two of the floor, 

The same greens, used to provide 
the chicks with something to peck at, 
can also be clamped under the spring 
of a mousetrap which has been 
secured to the brooder house wall, 
near the floor. 

Turner, when questioned about the 
care necessary for pheasants, stated 
that the first and most important 


TYPICAL BROODERS for pheasant chicks are operated by Charles Bailey, of Elizabeth. 
town. The chicken wire rings keep the small chicks close to the brooders where the tempera. 
ture is kept at about 105 degrees. Birds remain in rings for about a week and are then 


left to roam inside brooder house. 
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—! 
factor to consider is space. He em- 


ening sized the need of avoiding over- 
coder | crowding and pointed out that the 
t ma} Pennsylvania Game Commission sug- 
show ts a minimum of 20 square feet 
oder, | be provided per bird. 
fol. The game protector, who has spent 
ed in years studying the habitats of these 
birds, also suggests taking all neces- 
inches | sary precautions to prevent the chicks 
Ns be from getting chills and backs up the 
tthe previous statement that they be kept 
cht} in a brooder set at a higher tem- 


or. perature than for chickens. 


ovate Hatchery operators are also warned 
ck at, by Turner to watch the litter used on 
Pring | the floor of the brooder house. Wood 
bees shavings, he said, are excellent for 
wall, this purpose but the owner must be 
careful that the shavings do not con- 
ut the tain saw dust or burrs which would 
tated “bind up” the bowels of these deli- 
tant | cate fowl and result in death. 
After four or five weeks the chicks 
abeth- become more hardier than chickens 
nper | and, as a result, do not require the 


then | vaccinations given chickens to ward 


off the numerous poultry diseases to 
which they are susceptible. 

| There are, however, two diseases 
Which pheasants contact: coccidiosis 
and gape worm. 

| An Elizabethtown R2 man, Charles 
‘Bailey, who for years has been raising 
pheasants and experimenting with 
Warious feeds to produce the best 
Mature bird possible, noted that coc- 
Midiosis is an intestinal disease which 
[aeates a hardening of the bowels. 
‘This can be overcome with the 
)proper medication provided it is 
found in time. 

| Gape worm, Bailey explained, is 
| caused by worms picked up from old 
" ground by the chick. This causes a 
| Stowth, made up of tiny, wire-like 
Worms to form in the chick’s throat 
_ Where it thrives and causes the bird 
| to constantly open its beak and gape. 
| This growth can be removed but 
since some birds are able to outgrow 
the disease, it is not felt practicable 
Where thousands of birds would have 



























































FOUR WEEK OLD CHICKS are inspected 
by Charles Bailey. Those shown here repre- 
sent only a small portion of the 350 chicks 
in each brooder. 


to be individually inspected to deter- 
mine its presence. 

In order to eliminate this problem, 
Turner recommends that the pens be 
located on well-drained soil with 
plenty of cover but not too much 
undergrowth which would prevent 
the sun from drying the soil. This 
is especially true when the pens are 
situated on rich soil which contains 
large numbers of earth worms that 
create “gape worm.” 


Now we come to the ingredients 
necessary for providing a mature bird 
for stocking—a hen bird averaging 
two and a half pounds or a colorful 
cock bird weighing in at about three 
pounds. 
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INGREDIENTS IN SUCCESSFUL STARTING FEED are, left to right. turkey starter, 


growing mash, oats and pellets. 


Pheasant chicks need proteins right 
at the start and a turkey starter, con- 
taining the necessary protein which 
closely resembles a diet of insect life 
which the chick would have to de- 
pend on if hatched in the wild, has 
been found highly satisfactory. 


Chicken starter has also been tried 
as a substitute but without success. 
Apparently this does not contain the 
high proteins necessary and the 
chicks were found to become weaker 
and weaker until they died. 


In order to provide something to 
keep the chicks busy pecking, oats 
may be sprinkled on the ground and 
plenty of fresh water, running water 
if possible, should be made available. 

Bailey has found that putting the 
oats in the feeding trough with the 
starter resulted in the oats being 
neglected. By sprinkling it on the 
ground it provides the chicks with 
something to peck—a habit which 
they appear to be actively engaged 
in 24 hours a day. 

About five weeks after the hatch- 
ing, it is possible to switch to grow- 
ing mash and continue using this 
diet, plus the oats, until the chick 
is about eight weeks old. From then 
on pellets, made of compressed corn, 
wheat and oats, can be used as a 


scratch feed for the older birds. 

In order to insure a heavy, well. 
plumaged bird, it has been suggested 
that they get plenty of yellow com 
during the cold months. A special 
formula is also provided the nearly 
mature birds at the holding pens, 
Turner noted, until their release. 

Despite various suggestions for 
eliminating pecking, that old prob 
lem still remains and must be taken 
into account. 


Most hatchery operators start by 
debeaking the birds when they are 
only three or four weeks old. Here 
only a portion of the top beak is re 
moved so the bird can continue eat- 
ing. 

Unfortunately this lasts only about 
two weeks and then, when the beak 
grows back to normal again, the 
process must be repeated. 


In ‘order to facilitate this work 
some owners have two sets of pens, 
one set smaller than the other. The 
chicks, when removed from. the 
brooder houses, are placed in the 
smaller pens and later, as they are 
debeaked, are transferred to the 
larger pens where they remain until 
disposed of. : 

Each of the smaller pens contains 
a large coop into which the chicks 
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can be chased during inclement 
weather. However, as the birds ma- 
ture, they apparently prefer the out: 
doors since Bailey found that his ma- 
ture birds would refuse to seek shelter 
during rain or snow storms and pre- 
ferred to perch on the roof. 

Much more can be written about 
the care and raising of pheasants but 
it is hoped that these few hints will 
aid growers in providing a cock bird 
worthy of the skill of any small game 
hunter in Pennsylvania in years to 
come. 


GOOD EXAMPLE of a_ well-developed 
pheasant is examined by Kenneth Bailey, 
son of Elizabethtown pheasant propagator. 
Constant care is required to produce the 
healthy four-week-old bird shown here. 








Two New “‘Let’s Build’’ Leaflets 
Released by Nat. Wildlife Fed. 

The National Wildlife Federation 
has released two new leaflets in its 
current “‘Let’s Build’. conservation 
project series. These leaflets were 
written by John Douglas Bulger as 
guides for sportsmen’s clubs and 
youth groups desiring to make better 
living conditions for wildlife. 

To date fifteen leaflets of this series 
have been published. The most re- 
cent of these are entitled: 

“Plant a Plot for Wildlife,” out- 
lining procedures for establishment 
of wildlife food and cover plantings. 


“Plot, Pond and Pine,” illustrating 
the development of farm wasteland 
as wildlife habitat with an outline of 
the steps to be taken. This leaflet 
and “Plant a Plot for Wildlife” are 






















the latest of the series to be released. 


“Let’s Develop a Marsh for Wild- 
life,” giving methods for ae 
ment of wildlife-producing mars 
lands. 


“Let’s Develop Odd Corners for 
Wildlife,” describing techniques for 
providing wildlife food and cover on 
unproductive lands. 


“Ponds for Wildlife,” depicting the 
recreational uses of artificial ponds. 

“Back Forty for Wildlife,” point- 
ing up the potentialities of idle acres 
when developed for wildlife. 


These project leaflets may be ob- 
tained by writing the National Wild- 
life Federation, Washington 12, D. C. 
Single copies are free, in bulk orders 
2 cents each. A listing of other free 
and low cost publications of the Fed- 
eration will be sent upon request. 
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What Y, a x BY 


By David 


HEN we were young and tender 

and easily impressed we learned 
a lot of facts and fancies. We've for- 
gotten many of the facts and more of 
the fancies, but about some things 
fact and fancy become intertwined 
and it is not easy to separate them 
as we grow older. In the past we be- 
came convinced that Reynard, the 
fox, is sly and crafty with the mental 
prowess of a genius. He outwits many 
of his wild brethren, the cagey crow, 
the quick-witted raccoon; and Thor- 
ton W. Burgess’ Peter Rabbit is nearly 
at his wits’ end after a half century 
of scooting into the briar patch just 
ahead of the snapping jaws of Reddy 
Fox. Reddy is one of the first villains 
we all encounter. 

Even the worst of villains have a 
few sympathizers, however, and since 
the fox is not the most evil character 
that ever appeared. it is not surnris- 


A. Arnold 


ing that many will rise to his defense. 
The orchardist who fights the mice 
that girdle his trees welcomes the as- 
sistance of the fox. Nor does the fruit 
farmer find much affection in his 
heart for the cottontail and _ sheds 
nary a tear when Peter doesn’t quite 
make the Ol’ briar patch as some- 
times happens in the hard, cruel, real 
world. No one but a cad would shoot 





DAVE ARNOLD is a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State University, receiving 
an advanced degree in wildlife research 
and management in 1950. Since then he 
has been employed in the Game Division, 
Michigan Department of Conservation. 
This article is reprinted by special per- 
mission from the July-August, 1955 issue 
of Michigan Conservation, the Depart 
ment’s bimonthly magazine, 
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a fox in England where only the well- 
bred hound is fit to kill a fox. In 
parts of the United States today foxes 
are for running, not shooting. Even 
the trapper who often condemns the 
fox admires him for his ability to 
avoid his traps. 

But foxes eat pheasants, grouse, 
rabbits and other game, all of which, 
to the small game hunter, must be 
saved to the last critter, whatever the 
cost. “A price on his head; to the 
other side of the Styx with his flea- 
bitten hide, if you will, sir.” 

And foxes love chickens, and geese, 
and turkeys, and ducks—and will go 
to all sorts of trouble to get them, 
according to poultrymen. 

The fox is an animal that can, 
among his other real and imaginary 
talents, stir up feelings in almost any 
direction. If you hunt, if you raise 
chickens, if you own an orchard, if 
you trap, if you hunt foxes, or if you 
just love nature, you probably have 
some feeling about this beast. 


A fox is a little wild dog. Foxes 
belong to the same animal family as 
pointers, setters, beagles, great Danes 
and collies. The other wild members 
of the dog tribe in Michigan are 
coyotes and timber wolves, In sport- 
ing circles foxes are sometimes the 
subject of heated debates in which 
the animals are credited with powers 
bordering on the supernatural. In 
spite of some of the claims made, 
foxes are only little wild dogs with 
little wild dog minds and abilities. 
Foxes get along like other wild 
animals as best they can. They have 
their ups and downs just as most 
other animals, although when foxes 
are down few people worry. When 
pheasants are down lots of people 
worry. Foxes probably don’t worry in 
either case. 

Michigan foxes come in two kinds. 
There is the red fox and there is the 
gray. The gray foxes are mostly gray, 
but the red foxes come in an assort- 
ment of colors. Silver foxes, cross 
foxes and platinum foxes are all muta- 


tions of red foxes. Most of these muta- 
tions are found only in cages on fur 
farms. There are very few in the wild 
and most of the silver foxes shot or 
trapped in Michigan are escapees 
from fur farms. 

Silver foxes are actually black red 
foxes. The long hairs on their coats, 
called guard hairs, have white bands 
near the tips. These white bands give 
the silvery look. Silver foxes appear 
to be gray colored but differ from 
gray foxes in that they have white 
ends on their tails. Gray foxes have 
black stripes down their backs and 
black manes on their tails and the 
ends of their tails are black. Just to 
be contrary, gray foxes have some red 
on them around their ears, sides of 
their forelegs and their ankles. Silver 
foxes don’t usually have any red show- 
ing. 

Cross foxes are so named because 
they have a darker band of guard 
hairs on the sides of the neck. This 
band of deeper color often forms a 
cross. The name doesn’t come from 
their disposition, which is probably 
similar to that of other red foxes. 

Samson foxes are named for Samson 
in the Bible after Delilah chopped off 
his hair. Samson foxes have no guard 
hairs. All that they have is the furry 
underfur which becomes matted and 
unattractive. Even in times of good 
fur prices, Samson foxes are worthless. 


If you see a fox in Michigan, the 
odds are about two-thousand to one 
that it’s a red fox of the red variety. 
Gray foxes are only of biological in- 
terest in Michigan and are rarely 
found. 


Red foxes were so scarce that they 
seemed almost absent from most of 
southern Michigan for a number of 
years until the middle 1940's. Perhaps 
they had never been numerous in the 
pheasant range of the state until that 
time. At any rate, the appearance of 
the red fox brought forth, among 
other things, considerable wonder as 
to whence he came. Biologists have 
speculated on this question for a num- 
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ber of years. Some say that red foxes 
were brought here by the white man 
so that he could chase them with 
hound and horse. They claim there is 
no evidence that red foxes were here 
before the settlers so the settlers must 
have brought them. This argument 
was based on old caved-in caves where 
gray fox bones had been found, but 
no red fox bones. However, red fox 
bones have recently been found in 
some of these caves. Red foxes may 
have been present in scattered areas 
when the white man arrived, but be- 
fore all the trees were chopped down 
the country was more favorable to 
the grays. Red foxes prefer the coun- 
try more open as it occurs today but 
in all probability a few had been 
here all the time and just didn’t ad- 
vertise their presence. 

A more recent theory, one not ad- 
vanced by biologists, is that the red 
foxes increased in Michigan because 
some horse and hound clubs stocked 
them. Proponents of this theory don't 
say who stocked Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Ontario. All these 
areas surrounding Michigan experi- 
enced fox increases at the same time. 
A small amount of this fox stocking 
may have occurred and the practice 
is quite illegal. The imported foxes 
could easily be carriers of rabies, dis- 
temper, mange or other contagious 





diseases. Besides the state bounty law 
now forbids such importation of 
foxes. However, the possibility that 
such fox stocking could have an 
effect on the size of the native popula. 
tion is extremely remote. In.whatever 
manner he arrived, there is little 
doubt that the red fox is now present 
in goodly numbers throughout the 
state. 

The fox is little. He’s as little as 
a housecat and as big as a fox terrier, 
They do on occasion become quite 
large in the telling. Foxes are almost 
as bad as fish in this respect. They 
frequently get to weigh 20 or even 30 
pounds—but only in the stories that 
are told about them. On the scales 
it takes an extra large fox to weigh 
15 pounds and the normal weight is 
from eight to twelve. Fox husbands 
are physically larger than most fox 
wives. Nobody knows who actually 
runs the fox family and the size dit- 
ference of the sexes may mean no 
more in the fox world than it does in 
the human. 

The red fox is a runner. He makes 
his living by running, he has his fun 
running, and he stays alive by run- 
ning. This running is the joy of his 
friends and the despair of his enemies, 
He'll run all night ahead of the 
hound, and all day. Only under ex. 
treme duress will he go into a hole. 
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Even when he sleeps he is ready to 
run. He’ll often sleep in the open to 
be able to see what is coming so he 
can run if the need, or opportunity, 
arises. He actually seems to prefer 
this arrangement to sleeping unin- 
terrupted underground. 

A fox is a variety of things but 
whatever else he is, he is a predator 
—but the basic nature of your best 
bird dog is predatory. A shag r is 
an animal which catches other 
animals and eats them. Wild pred- 
ators of all kinds make their living 
in this manner because they have no 
choice. They can’t live on grass and 
twigs, or seeds and bark, or roots and 
herbs, or milk and honey, or dog food. 
(Nobody feeds dog food to wild 
foxes.) They just aren’t built to live 
by any means except the way they do. 
Of course, foxes aren’t predatory all 


the time. A lot of their living comes 
from fruits, vegetables or carrion, but 
what they eat is another story. 

Lots of anirhals are predators and 
this alone doesn’t make the animals 
bad. Robins prey on earthworms, 
ducks prey on snails, frogs prey on 
flies, cats prey on mice, bugs prey on 
other bugs, and man preys on every- 
thing. Predators are nothing more or 
less than a specialized group of 
animals. Their existence is as natural 
as daylight in the morning. Biologic- 
ally, their behavior is neither bad nor 
good. It is neither kind nor cruel, and 
it is neither honest nor dishonest. 
Human standards tend to dictate that 
everything must be good or bad. Wild 
animals don’t accept this concept. 
They aren’t good or bad. They are 
what they are, and that’s all they are, 
and so are predators. 





Farmers Favor Shooters Who Ask 


Four out of five farmers in Iowa 
are willing to let hunters on their 
farms according to a survey conducted 
by “Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead,” the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reports. While the re- 
sults reflect the thinking of farmers 
in the Midwest, they do emphasize a 
point that should be uppermost in 
the minds of all shooters. That is, the 
= want to know who is on their 
and. 


Answers to the survey questions 
were as follows: 

“]. I don’t care if they hunt on my 
place. They are welcome: 6 per cent. 

2. I don’t mind their hunting. I 
want them to ask permission first: 
76 per cent. 

§. I would rather people did not 
hunt on my place. It is too dangerous 
and they are careless of gates and 
fences: 13 per cent. 

4. I absolutely forbid hunting on 
my place: 5 per cent.” 

Less than one in five (18 per cent) 
dislike or won’t allow hunting on 
their farms. 


Conservation Course at 
Penn State 

Two three-week courses for The 
Conservation Education Laboratory 
for Teachers will be conducted at 
The Penn State University this sum- 
mer. The first will begin July 2 and 
end July 21; the second will begin 
July 23, ending August 11. 

Since the Laboratory was estab- 
lished, eleven years ago, more than 
500 Pennsylvania teachers have taken 
the course, in which they learned 
conservation of natural resources 
through studies about living plants 
and animals and their interrelation- 
ships. 

Each year, teacher scholarships are 
contributed by sportsmen’s clubs, 
garden clubs, conservation and pa- 
triotic organizations, and industrial 
plants and companies. The Game 
Commission has also contributed to- 
ward this program for many years. 
Applications and information are 
available from Dr. T. R. Porter, 
Room 311, Burrows Building, The 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania. 





F you want to take a trip this sum- 


mer that will combine recreation, 
scenic beauty, a lesson in natural his- 
tory and a wholly different experi- 
ence, visit the Pymatuning Waterfowl 
Sanctuary near Linesville, Crawford 
County. It is one of those unusual 
places that challenge your imagina- 
tion before you go, amaze you when 
you get there, and influence you to 
return. 


Before the Pymatuning Swamp was 
drained to create the present im- 
poundment, the flood waters of the 
Shanango River played havoc with 
much of the country within its drain- 


age basin. Humanity suffered, but 
waterfowl and shorebirds flourished. 
I can’t recall how many square miles 
the swamp area contained originally, 
but there were plenty. I covered a lot 


of them back in the late twenties with 
an old friend and associate Dr. George 
M. Sutton, notéd bird artist and pres- 
ently Curator of Ornithology at Okla 
homa University. 

Everybody thought they would see 
the last of the waterfowl in north 
western Pennsylvania if this vast area 
was ever impounded, that is every- 
body except those who foresaw the 
numerous benefits of such a project. 
Presently, the 25,000 acres of water, 
marsh and land the Pymatuning 
Reservoir area now contains is one of 
the best havens for ducks, geese, 
swans, and other waterfowl to be 
found anywhere east of the Missis 
sippi. 

The main body of the lake, which 
is south of Linesville, is controlled by 
the State Department of Forests and 
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Waters and is a wonderful aquatic 
and piscatorial playground. Its sixty 
or more miles of shoreline offer scenic 
beauty and multiple recreational facil- 
ities. But it is the comparatively small 
(3,670 acres of land and water) area 
north of the highway that we are con- 
cerned with—the Pymatuning Water- 
fowl Refuge maintained by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission on Ford 
Island, one mile from Linesville. 


When this sanctuary was estab- 
lished by the Game Commission in 
1935, it was an invitation to more 
waterfowl than local residents had 
seen in years. The numbers even sur- 
prised the Commission, which im- 
mediately began to improve the area. 
It erected a splendid headquarters 
for a permanent custodian and estab- 
lished one of the finest small museums 
in the country. This facility is filled 


with one of the nicest collections of 


FAMOUS SPILLWAY which was built to create the 25,000 acres of water, marsh and land 
in Pymatuning Reservoir is big attraction to anglers. 












































FINE COLLECTION of mounted waterfowl 
and shorebirds helps visitors identify the 
live birds of the Pymatuning region. 


mounted waterfowl and_ shorebirds 
open to public view anywhere in the 
country—and many people from all 
over the world visit the museum, 
There are spacious grounds, a large 
parking lot and adequate restrooms~ 
everything to encourage visitors to 
enjoy its treasures with modern day 
conveniences. 

One of the big attractions which 
made the Pymatuning famous are the 
carp—thousands of them—crowded 
into the spillway, and the ducks 
which walk on the fish’s backs in a 
mad scramble for the bread which js 
thrown to them by visiting tourists, 
Thousands of loaves are literally 
pitched into open mouths every day, 
Equally as many are fed to large cat. 
fish which nose the shoreline, alert 
for a choice tidbit. Like some people 
they get to know sooner or later 
where they can obtain a free meal. 


If you go to the Pymatuning linger 
awhile. Do not try to cover it in one 
panoramic view. Go to the museum 
first and register. Take your time 


looking at the specimens. Go onto the 
terrace and search the lake for ducks 
and geese with the powerful binoc 
ulars which are mounted there for 
public use. Do like some bird students 
do. Observe the birds on the refuge, 
then see if you can identify them in 
the museum, or vice versa. 
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A Sportsman’s Guide To... 





Forest County 





center staples. 





Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved if desired without damaging 
the magazine by loosening the two 








Sixty-second In A Series 


Land Area 

Forest County, one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s smaller counties, covers 270,- 
976 acres of which 245,457 acres 
(90.6%) are forested. Publicly owned 
land totals 120,146 acres, most of this 
area in the Federally owned Alleg- 
heny National Forest but also includ- 
ing 7,838 acres of State Game Lands. 


Topography 
The Allegheny River cuts diagon- 
ally across the northwestern corner of 
Forest County and there are also 
numerous valleys cut by picturesque 
and winding streams. 


Transportation 

Railroad transportation is_ fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore & Ohio lines. The princi- 
al highways crossing the county 
rom north to south are U. S. Route 
62, Pa. Route 666 and Pa. Route 68. 
The county has 161 miles of im- 
proved State highways. 


Agriculture 
The mountainous nature of the 
county restricts farming to some of 
the small valleys, with only 7,000 
acres under cultivation on 217 farms. 
Principal agricultural products are 
hay and grain. 
Industry 


As the name of the county sug- 
gests, forestry was at one time the 


principal industry. The largest re- 
maining stand of virgin timber in 
Pennsylvania is preserved in Cook 
Forest Park, part of which lies in 
Forest County along the Clarion 
River. After a period of lumbering 
which reached its peak about 1900, 
other industries were developed, in- 
cluding oil, natural gas, shale for 
brick making and glass sand. Thin 
coal beds are present but are not 
mined commercially. The chief pro- 
ducts today are sole leather, glass 
bottles and jars, lumber and wood 
distillates. 


History 

Forest County was organized in 
1848 on a limited basis with its judi- 
cal functions centered in Jefferson 
County. The complete limits of the 
county were not established until 
1867 when parts of Venango county 
were added. The first courts were 
held at Marienville in December, 
1857. Tionesta was selected as the 
county seat and a building erected to 
house the county offices in 1869. 


The earliest settlers were members 
of the Valentine family who were liv- 
ing at Jamison’s Flats about 1797. 
John Middleton was another early 
settler in 1802 and he became not 
only a farmer but the county’s first 
school teacher. As early as 1800 a 
ferry was operated by Eli Holeman 
across the Allegheny for the Water- 
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ford and Milesburg Turnpike which 
passed through the county limits. 
Other settlers came into the county 
in small numbers between 1815 and 
1840 though the growth of the county 
was slow and it remained a wilder- 
ness region except for isolated settle- 
ments of pioneers. 

Tionesta is the county's only bor- 
ough. A large control dam on the 
Allegheny River here is part of the 
plan to prevent floods and conserve 
the soil and other resources of the 
region. Tionesta Creek gives the 
county seat its name which is said to 
come from an Iroquois Indian word 
meaning, “it penetrates the land.” 
Harmony township came into great 
prominence during the oil rush. 
People came in large numbers and 
houses sprang up almost overnight. A 
disastrous fire wiped out these settle- 
ments in 1874. 


District Game Protectors 


District Game Protector Edward R. 
Richards, Box 357, Tionesta (Phone: 
PLymouth 5-3307) is assigned to the 
following townships by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission: Green, 
Harmony, Hickory, Kingsley and 
Tionesta. 

District Game Protector George W. 
Miller, Marienville (Phone: WAverly 
7-6758) is assigned to the following 
townships: Barnett, Howe and Jenks. 


Fish Warden 


Fish Warden Norman L. Blum, 
Tionesta (Phone: PLymouth 5-3585) 
is assigned to this county by the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 


Fish Commission, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 


TROUT: Hemlock Creek, Venus, 
Rt. 157, 2 mi.; Little Hickory Creek, 
West Hickory, Rt. 127, 1 mi.; West 
Hickory Creek, West Hickory, Rt. 
127, 4 mi.; Maple Creek, Marienville, 
Rt. 68, 5 mi.; Tubbs Run, Tionesta, 
Rt. 62, 5 mi.; and Wards Ranch 
Pond, Vowinckle, Rt. 68, 10 acres. 


BLACK BASS: Allegheny River, 
Tionesta, Rt. 62, 14 miles; and Tion- 
esta Flood Control Dam, Tionesta, 
Rt. 62, 480 acres. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Forest County affords fine hunting 
opportunity for forest game species, 
notably deer and bear. The Alle- 
gheny National Forest lands lying 
within the county and administered 
by the U. S. Forest Service are open 
to public hunting and the Game 
Commission also maintains two tracts 
of State Game Lands for public hunt- 
ing Number 24 (in part) covering 
6,867 acres near Muzette and Num- 
ber 28 (in part) covering 970 acres 
along the Forest-Elk county line. 


Recreation—State Parks 


Because of its forested mountains, 
and its streams and valleys, Forest 
County presents a scenic area of great 
beauty. Cook Forest State Park, a 
portion of which lies in this county, 
was created in 1927 to preserve part 
of the original forests of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Park, containing 6,085 
acres, is located along the winding 
Clarion River and contains the larg- 
est remaining stand of virgin timber 
in Pennsylvania. Many of the trees 
now standing here were saplings 
when William Penn took title to 
Pennsylvania in 1681. 
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City Visitors 

COLUMBIA COUNTY -—A flock 
of Canadian Geese, numbering about 
50 birds, spent the last two weeks of 
March in a water hole along the 
southern shore of the north branch 
of the Susquehanna River and have 
been feeding in an adjacent corn 
feld all within one half mile of the 
business district of the borough of 
Berwick, Penna.—District Game Pro- 
tector Lewis H. Estep, Berwick. 


Wolf In Sheep’s Clothing 

BEDFORD COUNTY—Dan Wilt 
of Breezewood, was feeding his sheep 
at his farm near Crystal Springs when 
he noticed that his one week old lamb 
was missing. There was enough snow 
on the ground that he was able to 
tell by tracks that a fox had stolen 
the animal. The following night the 
fox returned and tried his luck on 
the next in size, a lamb of about five 
weeks. This one proved to be more 
than Mr. Fox could handle. How- 
ever, little teeth had cut the lamb 
rather severely in several places along 
the neck and face and had almost 
broken the left front leg.—District 
Game Protector John J. Troutman, 
Everett. 
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Where Wild Turkeys Roam 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY -— On 
March 6, I released a group of wild 
turkeys at a point in the forest on 
Tussey Mountain in my district. The 
hens were marked with white plastic 
leg bands. Four days later these same 
birds were seen over four miles north 
of where I'd turned them loose and 
they were in company with at least 
three wild birds. Although they did 
not stay in the area where released 
they will probably become wilder 
sooner by their having joined up 
with a wild flock.—District Game Pro- 
tector Dean M. Lesnett, Hesston. 
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Adams County Rest Stop 


ADAMS COUNTY — During the 
month of March, Adams County has 
been favored with visits by some of 
our migratory waterfowl which ap- 
parently found the county to their 
liking as a place to rest on the long 
trip back to the nesting areas in the 
north. The V. D. Halls on Gettys- 
burg, R. D. 4, have a large farm 
pond which was a resting place for 
Canada geese which at times num- 
bered 35 birds. Mrs. Hall told me 
that there were also 11 whistling 
swans that spent a couple of days 
with them in' mid-March. On Satur- 
day, March 24, Mr. Joseph Bushey, 
R. D. 2, Gettysburg, played host to 
six of the whistling swans on his farm 
pond about five miles west of Gettys- 
burg. Many persons in the county 
have had the opportunity of seeing 
large flocks of geese on their north- 
ward flight this spring, and many 
ducks have been observed resting on 
practically all of the creeks in the 
district. — District Game Protector 
Paul H. Glenny, Gettysburg. 
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Spring Crisis 

CENTRE COUNTY—Up until 
April 1, I found 17 winter killed deer. 
All but two of the deer were last 
year’s fawns. Some of the starved deer 
were within 100 yards of cut timber- 
land where browse conditions were 
ideal. Almost daily reports of deer 
killed by dogs are coming in. This 
spring has been very hard on the re- 
maining deer. With a foot of snow 
still in the mountain areas, dogs had 
no trouble running on top of the 
snow, while the deer breaking 
through the crust became easy prey 
for dogs. Most of these dogs are li- 
censed dogs that their owners just let 
run. If they could see a deer with its 
hind quarters torn out and left lying 
with life still in it, they would put 
a chain on their dogs.—District Game 
Protector Robert H. Sphar, Philips- 
burg. 


Pigs Is Pigs 

GREENE COUNTY—On March 
14, while making a contact at State 
Police at Waynesburg, I was asked to 
assist Pfc. George Cyktor corral a hog 
believed to have escaped from a pass- 
ing cattle truck outside of Waynes- 
burg. After quite a chase and tussle 
with the hog, menacing and obstruct- 
ing the highway, it was loaded onto 
the Greene Hills Farm’s truck and 
hauled away. Later in the day, it was 
learned the hog had escaped from the 
Robert Yeager farm near Mt. Morris, 
five or six “crow” miles from its home 
and was returned to the owner.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector A. J. Ziros, 
Carmichaels. 
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First Aid Failure 

BUTLER COUNTY-—On the first 
day of the small game season a hunter 
was shot, pellets hitting him on the 
arm, under the eye and top of head. 
The victim saw the offender. and 
asked him for assistance and that he 
take him to a doctor or hospital. The 
offender refused and was later appre. 
hended and brought to trial before a 
squire and finally before the President 
Judge of the county. The results are 
prescribed by law and the offender 
received $100.00 fine, cost of the case 
and a ten year revocation. Why would 
anyone refuse to assist a wounded 
human being?—District Game Pro. 
tector Paul R. Miller, Butler. 


Mechanical Muskrat 

LAWRENCE COUNTY~—Recently, 
Deputy List of Hillsville, turned in 
to me a muskrat killed by an auto. 
The car was parked at a plant park. 
ing area. When its owner quit work 
and Quige to go to his home he 
heard an odd noise in the engine. 
Upon investigation the worker found 
that a muskrat had crawled up along- 
side the engine and got caught with 
the fan when the auto was started.— 
District Game Protector Calvin A. 
Hooper, New Castle. 


Coypu Confusion 

MERCER COUNTY — Recently, 
Mike Olshavsky of Sharpsville, had 
his coypu (nutria) get out of their 
enclosures. These beaver-like animals 
scattered all over the Shenango Valley 
of Mercer County and uninformed in- 
dividuals who saw or caught these 
animals in their traps immediately 
called my headquarters concerning 
some unsightly animal they had seen 
or caught. Since these people had 
neither seen or heard of such an 
animal, they thought they were get- 
ting invaded by some unknown 
animal which would surely dominate 
Pennsylvania.—District Game Pro 
tector Arthur T. Biondi, Mercer, 
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Escort Service 


BERKS COUNTY — Early in 
March we stocked seven turkey hens 
near our turkey hardening pen on 
State Game Lands No. 110, with the 
hope that one of the toms from last 
year would take over. Sure enough, a 
large tom turkey was seen leading 
the ladies around within a couple of 
days. In the latter part of March, 
while driving on the Game Lands, I 
saw the turkeys in a food plot. I 
drove faster in an attempt to get a 
dose look at the birds. As the car 
approached the turkeys the tom 
ruffed his feathers, spread his wings 
and charged towards the car. He 
never completed the charge because 
the hens ran into the woods im- 
mediately and he followed after. Now 
] am wondering if he would have at- 
tacked the car or whether he was 
just showing off for the ladies of his 
harem.—District Game Protector S. 
G. McFarland, Centerport. 


Playful Pair 


YORK COUNTY—While patrol- 
ling near York, in November, Deputy 
Schroll and myself observed two fe- 
male marsh hawks which appeared to 
have killed or were killing some- 
thing. After the car was stopped 
the one hawk flew about fifty feet 
away while the other continued to 
dive and pick the object. It looked 
like a snake as it was lifted from 
the ground several times. The hawk 
would raise about four or five feet 
from the ground and then would 
dive and strike with talons and beak. 
This went on for about five minutes, 
until we decided to see what the 
hawk was doing. Now it seemed as 
though they were playing with a 
stick. As I approached, the hawks 
left and we found they had been 
playing with a _ cornstalk.—District 
Game Protector Earl E. Geesaman, 
York, 
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Sense of Humor 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY — 
The following incident was told to 
me by a trapper friend who wishes 
to remain anonymous. He had been 
out tending traps when he heard what 
he thought was someone laughing. 
Being interested as to who might be 
in the vicinity he decided to investi- 
gate, and slowly made his way toward 
the ‘‘voice.’” He had only gone a short 
distance when he heard the laugh 
again. Looking up in a tree he saw a 
crow perched on a limb. It had some- 
thing clutched in its foot and would 
reach down with its bill, take hold 
of the object and rear back, then give 
out with a “ha-ha,” and flap its wings. 
The crow’s sharp eye finally caught 
sight of my friend and he dropped the 
object and flew off. Upon examina- 
tion of the object, it was discovered 
that the crow had been snapping a 
rubber band. I have heard a lot about 
crows, but this is the first time I have 
heard of one with a sense of humor. 
—District Game Protector J. M. 
Maholtz, Mt. Pleasant. 


Sizing Up American Symbols 
TIOGA COUNTY—-While filling 
feeders in Kettle Creek, two members 
of the Food and Cover crew became 
suspicious of the actions of a flock of 
turkeys they saw on the hillside along 
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the road. The birds were acting very 
nervous and talking “‘turkey’’ while 
milling about in thick brush. The 
men stopped the truck, opened the 
door to investigate, and spotted the 
cause of the turkeys’ concern. Perched 
on a tall dead stub about 50 yards 
further up the hill, a bald eagle had 
been watching the turkeys. The eagle 
took off and disappeared over the hill. 
The turkeys waited until the eagle 
had gone from their sight and then 
they too took off as the men stepped 
out of the truck.—District Game Pro- 
tector Gerald W. Cyphert, Westfield. 


Lone Goose 

FULTON COUNTY-I saw a 
Canadian goose feeding at a marsh 
near Webster Mills. The bird was 
alone and very close to the road. | 
thought perhaps he was injured. | 
approached to within several feet of 
him and he flew a few feet and con- 
tinued feeding. After perhaps ten 
minutes, he continued on his northern 
route. From all appearances the bird 
was uninjured and strong. I can’t ac- 
count for his lack of fear or the fact 
that he was traveling alone.—District 
Game Protector Carl E. Jarrett, Mc- 
Connellsburg. 


Hog-tied But Too Small 
PERRY COUNTY — During the 
1955 buck season, an honest hunter, 
Mr. Earl Palm, R. D., Loysville, was 
hunting deer with a group in Juniata 
County where he came upon a buck 
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fast in a wire fence. Mr. Palm 
thought, here is my buck. When he 
approached to shoot it he noticed jt 
was just a spike buck. Upon closer 
observation, he became doubtful that 
the spikes would measure the required 
three inches. He walked to the deer, 
parted the hair away from the ant. 
lers and measured and learned they 
were only two inches long; where. 
upon Mr. Palm got a stick and un- 
twisted the wire and _ released the 
deer which scampered away unhurt, 
except for a few scratches on its legs, 
The following day, Mr. Palm, hunt. 
ing in the same area, found that some 
no good poacher had shot this same 
deer and let it lay to rot away.—Dis. 
trict Game Protector Harold E. Rus- 
sell, New Bloomfield. 


Disappearing Deer 

ARMSTRONG COUNTY-A great 
many of the hunters in this county 
had claimed that too many deer had 
been killed last season, especially does. 
This spring they are changing their 
tune. More deer seem to be showing 
up now than last fall before the sea- 
son. I personally believe that some 
deer have moved in the county from 
some of the areas where the food is 
scarce. I also know that we had more 
deer last fall than a lot of the hunters 
could realize.—District Game Pro- 
tector William H. Shaffer, Kittanning. 


Navy Air Aids Avian Navigators 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY - 
Last year when the Willow Grove 
Naval Air Station was enlarged at 
one edge of the field two impound- 
ing basins were constructed to retain 
water runoff from flooding a nearby 
creek. These two basins are develop- 
ing into wonderful resting spots for 
ducks when high water is held in the 
basins. Ducks have been observed on 
these areas varying from several up 
into the hundreds. These areas would 
make good nesting sites if the water 
level was more stable.—District Game 
Protector Donald L. Croft, Hatboro. 
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Water Course for Quail 

MONROE COUNTY — Norman 
Dietrick, Conservationist for the 
Monroe County Soil Conservation 
District, reported seeing three coveys 
of quail on March 20, 1956, after a 
deep snowfall. The birds seemed in 
good condition and when one covey 
flushed they flew across a_ small 
stream. One bird landed on_ the 
stream bank away from the other 
birds and promptly jumped into the 
water and swam across the stream. 
This is the first swimming quail ever 
reported to me.—District Game Pro- 
tector John H. Doebling, East 
Stroudsburg. 


Clear the Track 

BUTLER COUNTY—During the 
month of February, while checking 
beaver traps, I was walking along the 
stream above the beaver dams in 
Cherry Valley. I noticed a trap along 
the stream at a point where the 
stream was very narrow. I stooped 
over to inspect the name tag on the 
trap when I heard the brush cracking 
a short distance away. I thought per- 
haps a trapper was coming my way 
when all of a sudden four deer came 
through the brush, crossed the stream 
and almost ran me down. I then 
noticed it had been a regular deer 
crossing.—District Game Protector 
Woodrow E. Portzline, Slippery Rock. 


Abominable Snowman? 
LUZERNE COUNTY-A few days 
after the ten inch snowfall we had 
the latter part of March, I was pass- 
ing through State Game Lands No. 
91 on the Suscon Road, when I saw 


an animal along the berm where the 
snow had been pushed back by the 
snowplow. It was about 200 yards 
away and my first thought was that 
someone had dumped a cat or small 
dog. When I came up to where it 
was, I was quite surprised to find a 
large woodchuck trying to find some 
grass. As I came up he climbed the 
two foot snowbank along the road 
and slowly worked his way to a big 
stump and disappeared. — District 
Game Protector George A. Dieffen- 
derfer, Wyoming. 


Dear Deer 

BRADFORD COUNTY—On No- 
vember 29, Mr. Howard Ackley of 
Wysox killed a deer with antlers 
bearing four points and three points 
each. Antlers were still in the velvet 
stage. Upon going up to the deer 
and inspecting same, Mr. Ackley 
found the deer to be a seven point 
doe.—District Game Protector Nor- 
bert J. Molski, Wyalusing. 


Pied Piper of Bellefonte 
CENTRE COUNTY-Several 
ople who were in Bellefonte dur- 

ing business hours on a day early in 
February, have related details of a 
rare sight to me. A weasel, with a 
dozen or more people watching, killed 
one rat along a curb on a main street, 
and chased a second one halfway 
across a busy street, caught and killed 
it. Then both rats were dragged away. 
—District Game Protector Charles M. 
Laird, Milesburg. 
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Border Boarders 

CARBON COUNTY-—After com- 
pleting over 10,000 linear feet of 
border cuttings on Farm Game Proj- 
ect No. 179 this past winter, it was 
very gratifying to see so many differ- 
ent species of birds and animals move 
into the cuttings immediately after 
being completed. Song and insectivor- 
ous birds, doves, squirrels, rabbits, 
grouse and pheasants can be found 
in numbers throughout these areas. 
With such excellent cover and avail- 
able food in the adjoining fields one 
can readily see the great possibilities 
of reproduction with less chance of 
destruction from predators.—District 
Game Protector William E. Fulmer, 
Lehighton. 


Owls, Owls, Owls 
LUZERNE COUNTY-—This past 
month while talking to sportsman 
Jack Altmiller, Hazleton, Penna., we 
got on the subject of owls. He said 
he knew where there were about 
eight long-eared owls in one tree. I 
didn’t doubt his word but this seemed 
hard to believe so we proceeded to 
the location. There in a pine tree 
not over twenty feet high were eight 
long-eared owls just like he had men- 
tioned.District Game Protector Nor- 

man J. Forche, Conyngham. 


Pheasants Flock to Feed 

FAYETTE COUNTY-—The sports- 
men’s clubs and other inidviduals are 
doing a fine job throughout the dis- 
trict in their feeding programs. Many 
large flocks of ringnecks are being 
seen ranging up to 75 to 100 birds 
in one flock observed by Deputy 
Bloom near Virgin Run Lake. He 
first thought they were crows; how- 
ever, as he approached they started 
to cross over the road. and he had 
to stop the car and wait for quite a 
while as they continued to cross the 
roadway.—District Game Protector C. 
L. Ruth, Hibbs. 





Seedling Survival Surprise 

BERKS COUNTY—When 
Game Commission began operation, 
at the Howard Nursery, one of the 
first projects was to clean out the 
transplant beds. In the Southeay 
Division we gave most of this stoc, 
which was four and five years old, 
clubs and Boy Scouts. Many expressed 
a belief that we would accomplish 
little by planting this spindly stock, 
Game Protector Flexer gave th 
Quakertown Boy Scouts a supply of 
these seedlings and they hand-plante 
them on the Papashivily Rabbi 
Farm. To date this stock has approxi. 
mately a 96% survival rate. Most of 
the trees are being utilized by rabbit 
and pheasants as cover on an other 
wise barren field.—P-R Area Leade 
Roy W. Trexler, Reading. 


Greenhorn 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY-—One 
unusual deer kill during the season 
just closed was brought to my atten. 
tion by Mr. Eugene Freeman, Car 
lisle. Mr. Freeman reported that while 
hunting on the Letterkenny Ord. 
nance Depot near Chambersburg, he 
shot and killed a ten point buck 
which hog-dressed at 190 pounds. 
The animal was carrying a rack 
totally in the velvet with the antler 
pliable enough to bend on very little 
pressure.—District Game Protector 
Homer H. Thrush, Mechanicsburg. 


Taming Temptation 

SOMERSET COUNTY—Near the 
end of deer season I checked a party 
of hunters near Sand Patch. Instead 
of carrying a gun most of them had 
a stick or club. The captain of the 
party explained that 14 of his men 
had killed bucks and they are I 
quired to leave their guns at head: 
quarters. I think this would be a good 
example for all deer hunting parties 
—District Game Protector E. W. Cox, 
Somerset. 
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By Larry Stotz 


N a weekend in February I spent 
Oun afternoon with 40 members 
of Rod and Gun Clubs from Warren 
County on a wildlife project in the 
Farnsworth Creek section of the 
Allegheny National Forest. 

A spur log road, leading trom a 
Forest Service truck trail, was con- 
structed last summer by a lumber 
company to tap a patch of mature 
sawumber which the company pur- 
chased from the Forest Service under 
competitive bidding. With the mature 
and defective timber now harvested, 
wildlife will benefit by the large open- 
ings made in the forest canopy. But 
the log road will also benefit wildlife 
for many years after it is converted 
into a food strip. With the coopera- 
tion of members of the Warren Field 
& Stream Club; Kalbfus Rod & Gun 
Club; Sheffield Rod & Gun Club; and 
Shefield Conservation Club the first 
step in converting this logging road 
into a valuable food strip for wild- 
life has been taken. 

With axes, both single bit and 
double bit, and power saws the forest 
edge was cut back a distance of 20 
feet from the edge of the road on 
each side to let sunlight in on the 
roadway. Straight, full-crowned black 
cherry and white ash were spared in 
the clear-cutting because of the value 
of the former for cabinet wood and 
food for wildlife, and the value of 
the latter for baseball bats. 

This pushing back of the dense 
second-growth forest from the road 
edge will later permit the successful 
establishment of Ladino clover, fol- 
lowing liming and fertilizing, of the 


12-foot wide roadbed. This conver- 
sion of the roadbed into a lengthy 
clover food patch is planned by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
Wildlife crew under the direction of 
Game Protector Dave Titus. 

Beneficial as such a development is 
to wildlife, it is still a stop-gap until 
herd adjustment can bring the deer 
into proper balance with the food 
supply on the Allegheny National 
Forest. It is very encouraging to know 
that the sportsmen, who participated 
in this project in the Farnsworth 
drainage, are fully aware of the need 
for further herd adjustment. The 
sportsman who is willing to come out 
into the forest on a winter’s day, with 
axe or power saw, and participate 
with a group in “‘day-lighting”’ a road, 
for later food strip development, soon 
learn at first hand the plight of deer 
in winter in a dense pole stand of 
timber which has grown far out of 
their reach. 
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a Whan Aided ai Badge 
The Boy Bind ce 


By Ed 


NE of the most unique schools, 

and possibly the first of its kind, 
was held last summer in Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania. Ray E. Merrits, Chief 
of that northcentral Keystone State 
community’s Police Department and 
an ardent hunter living in the heart 
of big game country, had first hand 
knowledge of the annual fatalities and 
near fatalities among hunters. Noting 
the big annual increase of hunters in 
his own bailiwick, the Chief did some 
serious thinking. 





STUDENT RIFLEMEN at Lock Haven police Hunter-Safety School line up for start of 
their instruction. Almost 300 youngsters from southern Clinton County were enrolled in 
this unique school last summer. 


Shearer 


It so happens that the Lock Haven 
Police Department has been conduc. 
ing its own annual firearms school 
for the past several years, using F, B. 
{. instructors. Why, the Chief 
thought, could not this course be en- 
larged to take on a group of teen- 
age youngsters who would be ip 
terested in learning safe gun han. 
dling? He discussed his idea with his 
officers, who are not only outdoor 
men but parents as well, and the 
school was on its way. 
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a 22 caliber slug hits a tin can. 


Last spring the Police Department 
announced it would conduct a 
Hunters Safety School. Any boy in 
the southern half of Clinton County, 
between the ages of 12 and 16 years, 
would be eligible to attend. Appli- 
cations for the school, requiring the 
signature of the parents, were circu- 
lated in the schools throughout the 
area by the police officers. They esti- 
mated about 50 boys would be signed 
up. To their consternation well over 
300 applications poured in, with 
more coming every day. Then the 
girls demanded the same privilege 
from the already overwhelmed Chief 
and his officers. 

The force is well sprinkled with 
veterans of the armed services, how- 
ever, and to them, nothing is impos- 
sible. Instead of reducing the scope 
of the school, they expanded it from 
one to four days. ‘Then the Chief and 
his men qualified with the National 
Rifle Association as instructors for 
the NRA Hunter Safety Course. The 
Bucktail Rod & Gun Club volun- 
teered their assistance. By this time 
the enrollees were crowding the 300 
mark, posing an accommodation 
problem. 

The Hill Top Armory of the local 
National Guard Ordnance unit was 


FIRING LINE was center of interest. Here an instructor points out what happens when 





the answer. This beautiful site with 
its spacious grounds and modern 
buildings would provide for every 
need. There was plenty of space for 
safe gun handling demonstrations 
and ample classroom facilities for 
lecture work. There were complete 
facilities in the matter of rest rooms 
and probably the most important, a 
well equipped kitchen. When you are 
going to have a large number of 
hungry youngsters on hand for a 
noonday snack, the food problem 
looms big. 

Chief Merrits talked over his site 
difficulties with Colonel A. A. Arter 
who is a member of the Armory 
board. Net result was that the police 
could have the use of the armory and 
its facilities during a period when the 
National Guard unit would be away, 
attending its annual encampment 
during August. This was a big break 
because in case of rain, the entire 
school could be moved indoors. Cap- 
tain Richard Paul and his personnel 
were very helpful in making suitable 
arrangements. 

It was decided to incorporate con- 
servation in the course. The Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, through its 
Northcentral Field Division head- 
quarters, greeted the idea warmly. A 
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conservation course suitable for 
youngsters was made up. Millard 
Crooks, Conservation Education As- 
sistant, and game protector Charles 
Kieper were assigned to teach the 
subject and soon made a great hit 
with the youngsters. Mr. Jim Dee, a 
field representative of the Sporting 
Arms and Ammunition Manutfac- 
turer’s Institute, also came into the 
picture when he volunteered his serv- 
ices and “know-how.” Dee has re- 
ceived national recognition for his 
success in teaching gun safety to 
youth groups. 

Food to fill youthful appetites ap- 
peared through some mysterious way 
known only to Chief Merrits and his 
cohorts. Genial Bob Smith, of 
Harder’s Sporting Goods store, loaned 
firearms of various types and also sup- 
plied ammunition and targets. 

The school opened Monday, Au- 
gust 22nd with the first group report- 
ing at City Hall. Here registration 
cards were filled out and the boys 
were given notebooks and pencils. 
They were then assigned in groups 
of 12 to each instructor and trans- 
ported to the Hill Top Armory. 
There, in a large general classroom, 
Jim Dee openéd the school with a 
lecture and demonstration of firearms 
and safe gun handling. 

The groups were next taken over 
by their individual instructors and 
moved out to a specially prepared 
field course. This was staged in an 
area containing fences, cleared fields 
and old buildings. There were 
mounted birds and animals partly 
concealed as well as some misleading 


imitations. This helped to impres 
the boys on the importance of identi. 
fying legal game as well as how to 
be safe in shooting it. Meanwhile, the 
Game Commission representatives 
were giving other groups talks and 
films on gun safety, conservation and 
game laws along with some mighty 
interesting question and answer s¢. 
sions. 

After an “all-American” lunch of 
hot dogs, hamburgers, chocolate milk 
and ice cream, the boys reported to 
the rifle range where various type 
of rifles and their effects on various 
targets were demonstrated. They were 
then instructed in sighting by use of 
the sighting bar. The range master 
then talked to the group about range 
safety and explained the different 
shooting positions. Each boy fired 
a string of targets with the instructors 
acting as coaches. 

From the range the boys were re. 
turned to the armory for soft drinks 
and later to the lecture hall where 
they were tested on the knowledge 
they gained from the school. Cards 
were issued to successful students, 
certifying they had passed the NRA 
Hunter Safety Course. 

How well this school succeeded can 
best be indicated by the popular de. 
mand for another school this year. 
How well the police and other in- 
structors won the respect and admira- 
tion of their pupils can best be told 
in the words of one boy I talked to at 
the school. Said he, with more wis- 
dom than he knew, “They're great 


guys.” 
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New Commissioner 
Named by Governor 

Appointment of Dewey H. Miller, 
Bedford, to the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission has been announced by 
the Governor, following Senate con- 
frmation of the nomination in mid- 
May. 

Mr. Miller has been active for 
many years in sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions. For eight years he served as 
chairman of the Bedford County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, is a 
past vice- president of the Southcentral 
Division, Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs and is a past di- 
rector of the state federation. Mr. 
Miller is also active in many other 
civic and fraternal groups, is an avid 
hunter and fisherman and a talented 
amateur painter. In his appointment 
to the Game Commission, Mr. Miller 
succeeds the late G. I. Phillips, 
Alexandria, whose unexpired term 
runs to 1963. 
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Trappers Take 2973 Beavers 
In 56 Pennsylvania Season 


The 1956 catch of beavers in Penn- 
sylvania was 2,973, which was less 
than that of the previous two years 
when, also, a three-week season was 
in effect. 


Trapping success always varies from 
section to section and season to sea- 
son, but Game Commission field 
officers in the better beaver areas are 
of the opinion two adverse factors af- 
fected the harvest this year. One was 
the continuing low fur value; the 
other was unfavorable weather and 
heavily-iced water areas early in the 
season. 

In 1954 the take of 3,459 beavers 


was exceptionally high. Last year 
trappers caught 3,176 as shown by the 
number of seals used in tagging the 
pelts of these large aquatic rodents. 

In the 1956, season Crawford 
County continued to provide trappers 
with the largest catch, 357 beavers. 
Wayne County was second with 284, 
and Susquehanna was third with 197. 
Other counties in which 100 or more 
beavers were trapped this year, be- 
ginning with the highest, were: 
Tioga, Potter, Bradford, Elk, Mc- 
Kean, Erie, Luzerne, Sullivan, War- 
ren, Wyoming, and Pike. 

Flat tails were taken in 46 of the 
state’s 67 counties. In those not named 
the catch ranged from one beaver on 
up to 82. 
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Keystone State’s Sportsmen 

Harvest High Number of Deer 

Wherever sportsmen gather in 
Pennsylvania the conversation event- 
ually comes around to deer. They 
often ask about the success of deer 
hunting in other states—the size of 
the state, number of hunters, length 
of season, sex or sexes hunted, 
weather, and other factors make true 
comparisons difficult. But, for hunters 
who would like to know the 1955 
deer hunting success in nearby and 
neighboring states, here are the 
figures: 

State of New York: reported kill, 
46,048 deer (calculated kill, 59,532), 
including 732 taken by bow and 
arrow hunters. The breakdown shows 
32,946 antlered deer, 1,829 male 
fawns, 1,138 female fawns, 9,923 fe- 
male adults, and 212 sex unknown. 

Michigan: lacking final figures, a 
“calculated estimate” of the 1955 deer 
kill stands at 68,000 to 70,000 bucks. 
The estimated archer kill was 1,900 
to 2,000 deer. 

Wisconsin: legal deer kill by gun 
hunters was: in 58 forked-horn-bucks- 


only counties, 28,971, in 7 any-deer 
counties, 5,864, and in the Apostle 
Islands any-deer hunt, 225. In the 
statewide any-deer hunt by bow and 
arrow hunters 1,131 animals were 
taken, making the grand total of $6, 
191 legal animals bagged. 

Virginia: 12,704 bucks and 1,599 
does. Archers took approximately 100 
of these animals. 

West Virginia: total kill of deep, 
both sexes, was 13,081. Bucks-only 
counties numbered 13, hunter’s-choice 
counties numbered 33 and _ several 
counties were closed to deer hunting, 

Maryland: total deer kill in 1955 
was 2,660 deer. During the firearm 
season only antlered and spike bucks 
were legal game. Both antlered and 
antlerless deer were legal game dur 
ing the special bow season held in7 
counties. Fifty deer, 28 bucks and 22 
does, were taken by Maryland archers, 
The number is included in the above 
total kill. 

Pennsylvania’s reported harvest of 
legal deer in 1955 was: 45,044 ant 
lered and 41,111 antlerless deer, for 
a total of 86,155. 





22nd North American Wildlife 
Conference Slated for Nation’s 
Capital 

The 22nd North American Wild- 
life Conference will be held March 
4-6, 1957, in Washington, D. C., ac- 
cording to the Wildlife Management 
Institute, sponsor of these annual in- 
ternational conservation meetings. 
Conference headquarters will be the 
Statler Hotel. 

Held each year in a major city, the 
North American Wildlife Confer- 
ences are a clearing house for the 
latest information on the restoration 
and wise management of wildlife, 
forest, water, and soil resources. More 
than 1,000 conservation authorities, 
outdoor writers, and sportsmen are 
expected to attend from nearly all 
the States, Canada, Alaska, and 
Mexico. 


The Ist North American Wildlife 
Conference was called by President 


Franklin D. Roosevelt in Washing-. 


ton, D. C., in 1936. These annual 
meetings actually date back to 1915 
when the Ist National Conference on 
Game Breeding and Preserving was 
held in New York City. During the 
half century since that original meet- 
ing, the conferences have been r- 
named and their scope broadened to 
comply with increased knowledge in 
the fields of wildlife management and 
related natural resources. 


All sessions of this three-day meet- 
ing are open to the public without 
charge. Information about this forth- 
coming meeting and copies of the 
Transactions of previous meetings 
can be obtained from the Wildlife 
Management Institute, 709 Wire 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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SPRING PLANTING for wildlife resulted in almost 30,000 tree and shrub seedlings grow- 
ing on 290 acre Frederick camp owned by Girl Scouts of Philadelphia. Several hundred 
girls did the work, started in 1955 and planned to continue until entire area is suitably 


planted. 


National Hunter Casualty Report 
Gives Evidence of Carelessness 
The National Rifle Association has 
isued its annual publication giving 
hunting accident figures on a nation- 
wide basis. This year’s report con- 
tains information compiled from 34 
States and 2 Canadian Provinces. 

Some of the excerpts from the 
booklet present most interesting data. 
For example, it has been proved 
without a doubt, the report says, that 
75 percent of all hunting accidents 
occur at ranges less than 50 yards. 
Well over one-third occurred at less 
than 10 yards. Thirty percent of all 
accidents, on the national basis, were 
self-inflicted. 

From reports received, the rifle 
caused 36 percent of the hunter 
casualties. The shotgun was involved 
in 61 percent. The remaining 3 per- 
cent were caused by pistols and bows 
and arrows. 


Young and inexperienced hunters 
held a definite place in the statistics. 
Thirty-five percent of all persons in- 
volved in causing accidents were 
under 20 years of age. 

The NRA reporter concludes that 
the compiled report continues to in- 
dicate the usual:—in most cases 


Commission Buys More Land 

The Game Commission, at its 
> meeting, approved acceptance 
of options to purchase 13 properties 
located in 7 counties of Pennsylvania. 

These lands are being bought with 
monies derived from gas leases on 
State Game Lands and marked for 
capital expenses, largely land buying. 
The approved purchases totaled 
4732.5 acres. A number of them 
establish new State Game Lands. 
Others round out former holdings 
administered by the wildlife au- 
thority. 
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Plant Now For Wildlife 


At this time of year Game Com- 
mission representatives receive many 
inquiries from sportsmen and hunt- 
ing camp groups asking what they 
should plant on their land as food 
and cover for wildlife. The situation 
varies in different sections of Penn- 
sylvania, but the following sugges- 
tions are offered because of their 
general application. 

Evergreens beautify hillsides, pre- 
vent erosion and provide protection 
for birds and animals. However, pure 
plantings of these trees do not offer 
all the requirements for wild game. 
It would be well to plant food-pro- 
ducing shrubs and trees alongside the 
conifers. 


Fencerows planted to multiflora 
rose or other food and cover plants 
are a boon to rabbits, quail and 
pheasants. They also provide small 
wildlife with safe travel lanes across 
open areas. Border cuttings along 
field edges or camp or logging roads 
allow natural, low growths to flour- 
ish where formerly they could not 
grow because of dense shade. Such 
clearings also offer open places in 
which food-bearing shrubs and vines 
will thrive when planted. 

Organizations and individuals plan- 


a 
ning to plant food pes should 
establish them beside heavy esca 
cover. It would be well to cong 
the clovers—alsike, ladino, white 
dutch—or a combination of them, 
Clover is an excellent game food, one 
having several desirable features, It js 
a perennial and is not entirely cop. 
sumed in one season as are corn and 
other grains. Sweet soil is nece 
for successful clover growing; acid 
soil must be neutralized. 

Clover can be grown during 
periods, and the more it is used by 
game during the growing period the 
more food it will produce. When 
corn, for example, is clipped off by 
animals while the plant is immature, 
it is lost. In such a case there is no 
food production as intended for the 
emergency period in winter. 

Pure stands of clover may be 
seeded. Ladino clover provides e&% 
cellent food for wildlife. If a mixture 
is to be planted the local seedsman, 
county agriculture agent or Game 
Commission representative will gladly 
consult with sportsmen. 

Aside from providing rabbits, deer 
and other animals with an abund- 
ance of food, the clovers also attract 
insect life, an important summer 
food for wild turkeys and _ grouse 
particularly. 


FIVE YEAR OLD PLANTING of multiflora rose is located on farm of John A. Smith in 
Cumberland county. Such a hedgerow is a wonderful haven for wildlife as well as being 


a thing of beauty. 
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YOUNG CROW HUNTERS find this type shooting gives them a wonderful opportunity 
to practice and learn the fundamentals of good gun handling. The sport is popular year 
round but reaches its peak in early summer. 


BEST CROW HUNTING TIME IS HERE 


Experienced crow hunters are beginning to enjoy the best time of year 
for this exciting sport. Except in rainy or windy weather, crows respond 
unusually well to a call in May and June. The hours of greatest success are 
those in early morning and evening. 

In the southern and central counties of Pennsylvania tree foliage will soon 
provide concealment. In the northern counties and in stands of hardwoods 
it will be necessary, for a time, for hunters to hide in evergreens or blinds. 

These tips are offered to newcomers to the challenging sport of crow call- 
ing: The sly birds will not decoy well in areas where they were subjected to 
calling last winter. Crow calls should not be used in any woodlot oftener 
than once every four weeks. A liver or mounted great horned owl, or crow 
decoys, will help to bring the birds close. Sportsmen seeking to lure the birds 
within shotgun range should avoid hilltops and stay out of tall timber. 
Generally, the crow hunter will enjoy better shooting if he hides just below 
the crest of a hill and lures the quarry over him from nearby lowlands. 

Aside from the thrill of successfully calling and shooting the black rascals 
in flight, sportsmen enjoy these compensations: 1. The satisfaction of know- 
ing the crows they bring down will not destroy the eggs and young of small 
game birds and animals. 2. Farmer friends of game season time appreciate 
having the crop destroyers reduced in numbers. 
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po Sof -~Healthy Will: 


By Ted S. Pettit 


. . is frequently called the 
“Show Me” state. This curious 
name has come about because the 
people of Missouri have the reputa- 
tion of wanting to have facts proved 
before they believe them. According 
to their tradition, they will scarcely 
believe you when you tell them the 
sun is shining. They have to look and 
see for themselves. Many Missourians 
are proud of this tradition and fre- 
quently brag about it. 


But Missourians are not unique in 
this respect. Most sportsmen too, want 
to be shown. They want to be 
thoroughly convinced, for example, 
that certain game management prac- 
tices will benefit wildlife, and will in 
the long run, produce better hunt- 
ing. Once they are convinced, they 
will go all out to support those pro- 
grams and will actually put in many 
hours of work themselves to grow 
their own game for future sport. 


That is the reason, without a doubt, 
that more and more sportsmens 
groups, junior sportsmens clubs, Scout 
troops, Future Farmers and 4-H mem- 
bers are working on their own farms 
and on other farms to help build 
better game habitat. 

Wildlife management experts have 
fairly well proven that it is possible 
to grow more game animals on many 
farms, using practices that are en- 


tirely consistent with profitable farm. 
ing. As a matter of fact, most con. 
servation technicians as well as sports 
men are convinced that the future of 
small game hunting for more people 
depends upon the production of more 
game on farms. Right now, for ex. 
ample, some seventy-five per cent of 
the small game animals shot in this 
country are produced on farmland. 

The problem is that each year there 
are more hunters in the field. The 
amount of land cannot increase with 
the increase in the number of sports. 
men. To meet the desires of the addi- 
tional sportsmen, we must find ways 
of producing more game on the land 
that we have. But each year too, more 
land is going out of crop production 
for a number of reasons and the land 
that is left is being farmed more in- 
tensely. That’s the problem! What 
can we do about it? 


Wildlife Grows on Good Soil 


Our first job is to recognize that 
good soil is as essential for wildlife 
as it is for agriculture. We all know 
that it takes good soil to produce the 
quantity and quality of agricultural 
crops needed to make farming profit 
able and to meet the demands of a 
growing human population. It also 
takes good soil to grow the plants 
needed to feed wildlife and keep 
animals healthy. 
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Fortunately, it’s reasonably easy to 
ge this-for yourself. 

Human beings need not live close 
to where their food is grown. Every 
day we drink fruit juices from fruit 

own a thousand miles away. We eat 

bread made from wheat that was 
own at least that far from our 
homes. Our beef comes from the 
western range country and for part of 
the year at least, our vegetables come 
from several other regions of the 
country. Even the lumber in our 
homes may have come from western 
forests. 

But wild animals cannot use the 
neighborhood supermarket. They 
must find their food within a few 
hundred yards of where they live all 
year round. It’s almost as simple as 
this: Poor soil—no plants; no plants— 
no food; no food—no wildlife; no 
wildlife—no hunting. 

To see this for yourself, this is all 
you have to do: Find two contrasting 
areas, such as a badly eroded hillside, 
and one that has been _ properly 
farmed so that erosion has not oc- 
curred. Or, find an over-grazed pas- 
ture or woodlot, and a well managed 
pasture or fenced woodlot. Find a 
farm that is cultivated right to the 
barbed-wire fences, and one where 
hedgerows separate the fields. 


Then look for signs of wildlife— 
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and for animals themselves in these 
contrasting areas. Look for tracks, 
signs of feeding, droppings, runways 
and other indications that animals 
are present. What do you think you'll 
find? 

The chances are excellent that you 
will find more signs of animals on 
good soil, on well managed farms and 
in fenced woodlots, than on eroded 
soils, over-grazed pastures or in wood- 
lots where the soil is impacted and 
dried out and where ground cover has 
been browsed away. 

Here is another stunt. to try: In 
two of three contrasting areas, find a 
couple of places where you can dig 
up six foot square plots and soften 
up the soil. Rake it over carefully so 
the surface is smoother and even, but 
still soft enough so that any animal 
walking over it will leave its foot- 
prints. Then put some food or bait 
in the center of the plot. Check the 
plot every day, and the chances are 
that you will see more tracks in the 
plot on good soil than in the plot on 


poor soil, indicating that more 
animals live in that area. 
Parlor-Bedroom-Bath 


Once when describing the needs of 
wildlife, and in outlining a habitat 
improvement program for wildlife on 
a farm, a wildlife biologist gave this 
example: 
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“Suppose,” he said, “There was a 
large city where all the dining rooms 
were in one corner of the city, all the 
bedrooms in a second corner, all the 
living rooms in a third corner and all 
the bathrooms in a fourth corner. In 
between were the places where people 
worked. 

“That would be a rather confusing 
place in which to live, with people 
running back and forth from one 
place to another, to eat, sleep, wash 
their hands, or watch television. 
Traffic jams would be terrific and the 
death rate might well be very high.” 

Much the same thing happens to 
wildlife species, when their food sup- 
ply is a long way from shelter or 
escape cover. Wild animals, the same 
as we, need their “parlor, bedroom 
and bath” close together with shel- 
tered runways inbetween. 

Another wildlife biologist, recogniz- 
ing these wildlife needs, has outlined 
a nine point program for improving 
conditions for rabbits on a farm. All 
of these projects can be carried out 
on the average farm, and all are con- 
sistent with good farming and profit- 
able farming. All of them too, are 
good projects for youth groups and 
especially for 4-H, F.F.A. and Boy 
Scouts who have conservation require- 
ments as part of their regular group 


—— 


programs. 
1. Fencing woodlots to keep liye. 
stock out is good forestry and good 


land use. It is very good for wildlife. 
The undergrowth that usually ap. 
pears fairly quickly is good for rabbits 
and other small game, Multiflora rose, 
planted as a living fence provides 
escape cover and travel cover, and 
serves as a windbreak that helps keep 
the woodlot soil from drying out, 
Some food too, is provided by the 
rose-hedge-fence. 


2. Planting spruces or pines in small 
clumps or narrow belts provides cover 
for game. Many times on farms there 
are rocky areas, eroded areas, stee 
places, field covers or edges of wall 
lots that are not suitable for cultiva. 
tion. Conifers planted in these spots, 
or around old orchards, provide cover 
as long as the lower branches stay 
alive and form low, thick cover, 
Along the edges of woodlots such 
plantings also serve as windbreaks to 
help keep soil from drying out, and 
the moist soil will produce under. 
growth which in itself provides cover 
and browse. Planting conifers in belts, 
also provides travel cover for animals. 


3. Planting shrubs along the edge 
of woodlots, along fence rows, on 
rocky or steep areas or other spots 
unsuited for cultivation, creates cover 
and stimulates the growth of other 
shrubs that provide food. Song birds 
live in fence rows, for example, and 
their droppings contain seeds of sev- 
eral food shrubs that soon grow up 
to provide good hedgerows—good for 
cover, food and travel across open 
fields. 

4. Planting willows along eroding 
streambanks not only helps check 
erosion, but provides good winter 
food and cover. The cover provided 
along the waterways also shelters the 
animals as they go to drink, Check- 
ing erosion helps clear the water in 
the stream and make it more suitable 
for fish and certain furbearers. 


5. In third or fourth growth wood- 
lots, cutting stands of weed trees helps 
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produce thickets of suckers and 
sprouts and encourages the growth of 
blackberries and briers. Not only is 
roduced as a result, but the 


cover 
wigs, buds and bark provide winter 
food. Cutting staghorn sumac is 


especially good for rabbits. Its bark, 
twigs and young shoots are a pre- 
ferred winter food for cottontails. But 
when sumac grows as a mature shrub 
or tree, the food is not available. Top- 
ping down mature shrubs stimulates 
the growth of sprouts which rabbits 
can reach and use for food. Dense 
cover is produced too. 


6. Building brush piles from cut- 
tings, prumings or as a project in 
itself provides cover. A stump, large 
branches or logs, rocks, a roll of old 
fence wire or a barrel may be used 
to hold the cuttings or branches off 
the ground and provide an opening 
beneath. The brush should be piled 
loosely about six or eight feet high 
and eight or ten feet in diameter. 
They should be close to escape routes 
and near suitable feeding areas. Along 
field edges or near woodlots are better 
locations than out in the open. 


7. Artificial burrows may be pro- 
vided so that rabbits can escape from 
predators. Rabbits use woodchuck 
dens, but where such holes are scarce, 
artificial retreats should be built. Old 
tile drains, piles of rock with open- 
ings beneath, piles of logs with open- 
ings beneath, rolls of old fence wire, 
old lumber, culverts or barrels can 
be used to provide “escape hatches” 
for rabbits. 


8. Grass strips 10 or 15 feet wide 
along the edge of cover should be 
mowed regularly to encourage growth 
of summer grasses and food plants. If 
this is not possible, or if there are no 
food plants, small food plots may be 
planted, which need only occasional 
cultivation. 

9, Food and cover areas should be 
close together, so that rabbits and 
other game are not exposed to na- 
tural enemies or to weather. Having 
them too far apart is much like the 


story of the ‘city where the living 
units were widely separated. Food 
and cover close together frequently 
make the difference in whether or not 
the animals survive over the winter. 

Of course doing these things does 
not guarantee 100% that a lot more 
game will be produced. But all these 
things together do add up to im- 
proved conditions for rabbits, and to 
an area that does contain the things 
that rabbits need to live and repro- 
duce successfully. 


A Few Shrubs to Plant for Food and 
Cover 


Silky dogwood is a shrub that has 
been planted widely for wildlife food 
and cover. It is usually planted along 
field borders, along woodlot edges, in 
fencerows and on stream banks. Its 
fruit provides fall food and deer and 
rabbits will browse on new shoots. 

Seedlings may be obtained from 
nurseries. Plant the seedlings in a 
plowed furrow two to three feet apart; 
or remove the sod on an area a foot 
square, before planting the seedling 
in the center of the cleared area. The 
shrubs will become established more 
quickly if grass and other shrub com- 
petition are removed during the first 
two years. 

Russian Olive, a plant brought 
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over from China, is also excellent for 
shrub borders or for fencerows or odd 
areas. Seedlings should be planted 
four or five feet apart along the edges 
of woodlots or in the center hedge- 
rows. On good sites it will grow seven 
to nine feet high. The fruit provides 
good food for birds, and the new bark 
is browsed by rabbits. 

Bicolor lespedeza is another shrub 
native to the Orient that is used 
widely as a wildlife planting. It can 
be grown either by seeding in a well 
prepared seedbed or by planting 
seedlings. Spacing of seedlings should 
be about three feet and solid plant- 
ings along edges of fields hedgerows 
along roadsides or in food patches 
should be made. Cattle seem to preter 
bicolor and consequently it should be 
protected by fences. Bicolor is 
especially suited for areas that have 
been eroded so that cultivation is not 
practical; for gullies and other barren 
areas unsuited for agriculture. The 
seeds provide good food for quail and 
pheasants. 

Tartarian honeysuckle is another 
shrub well suited for planting or 
gullied or badly eroded areas, along 
road banks and other such sites. It 
grows best, though, on good soils 


along field borders, hedgerows or jn 
odd corners. 


It will grow in open or partial 
shade and is suited for planting along 
woodlot edges. The fruit is eaten b 
birds and rows of this bush honey. 
suckle provide travel lanes for game 
animals. 

Bayberry, a native American plant, 
makes an excellent hedge or border 
since it provides food and cover most 
of the year. Seedlings may be ob. 
tained from nurseries, and may be 
planted about a foot apart in rows, 
Grouse, quail, pheasants and turkeys 
as well as many songbirds all eat the 
gray, waxy berries. It should be 
planted along the outer edge of 
hedges or field borders. 


Purple-osier Willow is a_ thicket 
forming shrub that is excellent for 
planting along the streams or around 
the edges of lakes or ponds where the 
banks are eroding. Shoots cut from 
established shrubs may be planted 
directly in moist soil. Cuttings should 
be about 14 inch thick and a foot 
or so long. They should be planted 
in early spring before leaves are out, 
and deep enough so that only an inch 
or two of the cutting sticks up above 
the surface. 


When you buy your license to hunt, 
you are getting a permit to hunt, not 
a guarantee that you will be able to 
shoot all the game you want. Your 
license money is paying for some 
actually stocking of game, but it also 
pays for research into ways of im- 
proving natural conditions for wild- 
life. Nature itself is still the best wild- 
life production agent. But we as 
sportsmen must do our part. We can 
never expect our license money to 
pay for all the game we want. The 
equivalent of the license fee would 
not buy much meat in the corner 
super market. One way to have more 
game is “Do-it-yourself.” Spend time 
actually helping to improve natural 
conditions for wildlife, and you will 
be helping to guarantee your sport 
in the future. 
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BP rojectile P oints 


By Tom Forbes 


PART II 


GREAT deal of misinformation 
A has been circulated on _ the 
methods employed by the Indians in 
making stone tools and arrowheads. 
Actually the process is fairly simple, 
requiring only simple tools and 
lenty of time and patience. Many 
workshops have been located and ex- 
cavated and tools similar to those 
found in these sites were still in use 
on the Pacific Coast during the early 
years of the twentieth century. The 
Indian first located a source of suit- 
able material. From this quarry site 
pieces of material were broken out 
along cleavage lines. Group A of 
Plate III illustrates stages in the re- 
duction of a flint boulder shown on 
the extreme left until the finished 
arrowhead shown on the extreme 
right has been manufactured. Ham- 
mer stones (B) worn round through 
use were used to break down the flint 
boulder along cleavage lines, Figure 
2. During the final stages in the man- 
ufacturing process smaller flakes were 
removed from the cutting head by 
pressure. These tools (C) on Plate III 
were made from rind taken from the 
base of a deer antler. Small flakes or 
chips were pressed off with this tool. 
These quarry sites abound in rejects 
which broke during one of the inter- 
mediate stages in the manufacturing 
process. Worn out and broken tools 
are also found in abundance. 





The term broadhead is a general 
name applied to all hunting heads 
equipped with cutting edges, regard- 
less of their number. The _ three 
bladed broadhead is also called a 
bodkin, a term formerly used to de- 
scribe a three edged dagger or stil- 
leto. The modern broadhead, Plate 
II, letters (a) thru (f) inclusive is 
made of spring steel tempered and 
drawn to hold a sharp cutting edge. 
It may be constructed from a single 
piece of metal (e) with the ferrule 
formed by cutting out thin horizontal 
strips and bending alternate sections 
in opposite directions. The example 
pictured weighs 100.5 grains and has 
a cutting edge 2-13/32” in length. 
Its maximum width is 31/32”. The 
single bladed broadhead (d) is an 
example of two piece welded con- 
struction. This head has an overall 
length of 3” and a maximum width 
of 1-1/16”. The cutting edges are 
2-11/16” in length. The base of this 
broadhead is shaped to facilitate 
withdrawal from straw bales or other 
target backing. This small detail is 
better appreciated after one has lost 
one or more broadheads in a bale 
when the shaft pulls out of the fer- 
rule in the attempt to withdraw the 
arrow. Heads (a) and (f) are three 
bladed bodkins of welded construc- 
tion. They are of the same pattern 
differing only in size and weight. 
Figure (a) weighs 125 grains and has 
cutting edges 2-3/16” in length; (f) 
weighs 100 grains and has a 17%” 
cutting edge. Both heads have 5/16” 
inside diameter ferrules. The maxi- 
mum width of blade (a) is 15/16” 
and of blade (f) 74”. The broadhead 
lettered (b) is a single blade of two 
piece welded construction weighing 
125 grains. It has cutting edges 
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Plate II. 
2-5/16”% long and the maximum _ suring is used by some manufacturers 
width at the base is 1-3/16”. Some to describe their product. If you plan 
states have set minimum require- a trip out of state you should con- 


ments for width of broadheads. North 
Carolina specifies a minimum width 
of 74”; Colorado 1” without barbs. 
It is interesting to note that the 
States with the longest records of 
bow hunting have no limitations on 
broadhead widths or bow weights. 
Michigan and Wisconsin are note- 
worthy examples. Pennsylvania, which 
has the sixth largest white tailed deer 
herd in the nation, follows the same 
policy. 

Considerable controversy has arisen 
over the proper method of measur- 
ing the width of a bodkin. One group 
defines the width as the total sum of 
the widths of the three blades. The 
opposition claims the width of the 
vertical projection of the bodkin is 
the correct measure. This measure- 
ment can also be stated as “the mea- 
surement across from one blade to 
another.’ The later method of mea- 


tact officials of the State Game De. 
partment of the particular state in 
which you propose to hunt and make 
certain that your broadheads meet 
the minimum requirements, 

The broadhead pictured at (c) has 
four extra cutting edges. It could be 
classed as a six edge blade. The over- 
all length is 234”. The maximoam 
width is 15/16” and the fins or cut 
ting edges (extra) have a length of 
114”. This blade weighs 118.6 grains 
and has a 5/16” diameter hole, The 
ferrules for broadheads (a) to (f) in 
clusive have 5 degree tapers. 

The interchangeable heads shown 
on Plate II (i) have only been on the 
market since 1952. The head is made 
of two parts, an aluminum ferrule 
which is fixed to the shaft and a 
point which screws into the ferrule. 
The set consists of a bodkin, blued 
to resist rust and containing 4 
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threaded aluminum insert; a field 

int and a blunt, both chrome 
plated steel. All points are stated to 
weigh 112 grains. These sets are 
available for 9/32”, 5/16” and 11/32” 
shafts and can be used on fibre glass 
and metal arrows as well as wood 
| shafts. Before the manufacturer 
changed to an aluminum ferrule I 
ran a test on a random lot of these 
interchangeable heads about two 
years ago and found them entirely 
satisfactory both as to accuracy and 
interchangeability. They varied very 
little in weight and there was no ap- 
parent change in the trajectory of 
the arrow when the points were 
changed. A bowman can carry six 
of these shafts in his quiver and have 
the equivalent of 6 blunts, 6 field 
points, and 6 broadheads of the con- 
ventional pattern. This is a material 
reduction in bulk and weight. The 





the weight of the old steel ferrule, 
although it is an eighth of an inch 
longer. This weight reduction brings 








new aluminum ferrule is about half 


the unit more nearly in line with the 
weight of conventional hunting 
heads. If this objective had been 
achieved without sacrificing any other 
qualities, it would have merit. Un- 
fortunately the change appears to 
have been accomplished only by sac- 
rificing the ease with which the heads 
could be changed. An aluminum 
screw threads easily into steel, as was 
the case when the bodkin with its 
aluminum insert was screwed into 
the steel ferrule, or when as presently 
manufactured the steel field points 
and blunts screw into the aluminum 
ferrule. However, when I attempted 
to screw the aluminum insert of the 
bodkin into the aluminum ferrule I 
ran into the usual difficulties en- 
countered when both parts are made 
of aluminum. Small particles of the 
aluminum are chipped off in the 
threading process and the screw binds 
and does not seat itself completely in 
the socket. The threads are ruined if 
force is used. Pliers were required to 
seat the bodkin in one instance and 
the threading of the ferrule was dam- 
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PLATE I 








ONE IN A MILLION shot was performed last year by Don Laubach, of Berwick. Shooting 


Photo by Keith Schuyler 


target archery at 30 yards, Laubach split his own arrow with a second shot. Laubach’; 
amazing shot occurred during casual practice and it was not until he approached target 


that he realized he had split his own arrow. 


aged so that it was no longer service- 
able. In spite of its additional weight 
I much prefer the steel ferrule. 
Chrome plating the steel blunts and 
field points improves the appearance 
of the heads after they have been in 
service. Formerly oxidization quickly 
discolored the points and they pre- 
sented an unsightly appearance, al- 
though their shooting qualities were 
in no way impaired. 

Taking carp with the bow and 
arrow was recently legalized in Penn- 
sylvania. This practice is permitted 
in a number of states and the sport 
is widely enjoyed. The fish head let- 
tered (j) pictured on Plate II is an 
assembled job made from _ parts 
originally intended for another pur- 
pose and all readily available. It 
could be assembled in the home 
work shop. The ferrule conforms 
closely to the measurements of a 35 
calibre full metal patch bullet. The 
lead has been removed and a hole 
bored in the end large enough to 
permit passage of a common ten 
penny wire nail 3” in length. The 
bards are wire brads, slightly flat- 
tened at the head end and although 


the example shown has the brad spot 
welded, hard solder could be ex- 
pected to give satisfactory results. The 
entire assembly measures 4” in over- 
all length, weighs 141.8 grains and 
fits over a 5/16” shaft. In the case of 
a fish head used at close quarters the 
extra weight may be an advantage as 
the arrow has the extra work of drag- 
ging the line which the bowman uses 
to land the carp. 


From the representative specimens 
presented in this monograph we can 
reasonably draw two general conelt- 
sions. First, The modern archer 
shoots broadheads of varied sil, 
weight, and shape. In this respect he 
follows the ancient tradition with the 
exception that matched sets of arrows 
were unknown to the American In- 
dian. Second: The size and weight of 
the modern broadhead is consider 





ably greater than the broadheads used | 
by the Indians of the Continental | 


United States. In this respect the | 


modern archer has departed from 
tradition as his hunting heads are 
roughly twice the weight of those 
used in former times. 
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Right To Be Proud 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a photograph of a nest- 
ing wild turkey hen taken on June 
8, 1953 in a wooded section about six 
miles west of Marionville. It was 
near what is known as the old Kel- 
lettsville Road. The nest was dis- 
covered by some wood cutters who 
took care that the turkey was not 
disturbed. The bird was exceedingly 
tame and appeared to be practically 
undisturbed while I was taking the 
picture. When she finally left the 
nest, we found that she was incubat- 
ing 14 eggs, all of which hatched 
two days after the picture was taken. 

Very truly yours, 
J. P. Gray 
Johnsonburg 








Story Behind a Story 


Dear Sir: 

I am a subscriber to your very in- 
teresting magazine and it has kept 
me in touch with the hunting back 
home while I have been in service. 

It was most interesting to me, be- 
ing stationed at Bad Kreuznach, 
Germany, to pick up the June, 1955 
edition of “Game News” and to read 
the article on page 62. This story 
was by an archer on the subject of 
not hurrying a crippled deer. 

On the same afternoon that this 
bow hunter hit his buck, I was visit- 
ing friends in the area and was look- 
ing over the hunting prospects for 
the coming regular seasons. A friend 
and myself spotted a deer feeding 
near one of the many oil wells that 
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speckle the surrounding countryside. 
After some time, it raised its head 
and we could see a small but rather 
nice rack, We watched it feed out of 
sight and then followed it, hoping to 
see it again. A few minutes later we 
saw the deer, but he spotted us and 
quickly disappeared. It had no sooner 
gone out of sight when an archer 
came in view. We motioned him over 
and asked if he had seen the buck. 
He hadn't, so we told him which way 
it had gone. Walking on, we saw the 
deer again as it was doubling back 
and feeding slowly. It had just fed 
out of sight when we saw the archer 
approaching us. We talked with him 
for awhile and told him where we 
had last seen this deer and the direc- 
tion in which it was moving. This 
time the bowman got ahead of the 








buck and it came within shootj 
distance. The rest of the story ig jp 
his article. 

I won't be home to hunt this fall, 
but plan to hunt boar, roe-buck ang | 
hirsch over here. The hunting i 
good in this section, probably due to 
the use of the Abschuss plan which | 
is aimed at getting rid of undesirable | 
and excess animals and keeping the | 
herds healthy. The Germans rarely | 
have difficulty with poachers. The 
owner of a hunting right may shoot 
an armed poacher who attempts to | 
run when ordered to halt! Even if he | 
halts, he is subject to heavy fines and | 
imprisonment. 

RoBerT H. CAarroii 
2nd Lt. QMC 

Hg. 2nd Arm. QM Bn. 
APO 42 U. S. Army 


















ONE-MILLIONTH SEEDLING planted on Palmerton Rod & Gun Club grounds is this 
white spruce. The club, an affiliate of the Carbon County Sportsmen's Association, was 
founded in 1913 and has over 400 members. Of the million trees they have planted, 750,00 
were purchased outright and donated to cooperative landowners. 


provided 7,000 acres for cooperative etfort to improve food and cover conditions for wild. 
life. Shown here as the special seedling was planted last October are, left to right: Warren 
Creitz, chairman of the club’s reforestation committee; Al Butler, club secretary; and 
George Fogelman, club president. 


Over 250,000 were | 
planted through a Farm-Game program started in January 1950 in which farmers have | 
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Good Game Feeder 

SIRS: Enclosed you will find pic- 
tures of a type of game feeder we've 
been building and using. Our results 
to date have been excellent. These 
feeders are practically deer proof, 
which is a factor to consider when 
feeding turkeys on our surrounding 
ridges. 

This photo was taken on the first 
day after we had erected the feeder. 
There are rabbit, squirrel and ring- 
neck tracks in the picture but they 
are hard to pick out. The construc- 
tion of these feeders is very simple 
and all our materials were donated— 
even the pieces of pipe for axles. We 
use the ends from the big spools used 
for shipping wire rope. These are 
covered with 2 by 2 turkey wire. The 
capacity of the feeder is about two 
and a half bushels of ear corn. One 
big feature of this type feeder is that 
it can be easily raised in case of very 
deep snow. Just drive another set of 
supporting stakes into the trees and 
lift the axle up onto the higher 
spikes. Another feature is the ease of 
filling and emptying out cobs. Just 
rotate the feeder. It is also easy to 





“stir up” the corn in the feeder and 
get full ears to the outside. 
Sincerely, 
E. E. Apel 
Jamestown Rod & Gun Club 
Portage, Pa. 


There is no group of fishes officially 
bearing the name “sardine.” The 
United States herring, the menhaden 
and the Europen pilchard are the 
small fishes which generally fill sar- 
dine cans. 

* * * 

It is safe to hold a queen bee in 
your hand since they only use their 
stings on other queen bees. 

* * . 


A jack rabbit can run as fast as a 
good race horse, often obtaining 


speeds up to 45 miles an hour. 
o * * 


Buff tail tips distinguish the Rio 
Grande wild turkey from other tur- 
keys. 

» * . 

A female fiy can lay its first batch 
of eggs in less than a week after its 
birth. 

































Arrow Points To Truth— the 1955 regular deer season. It wa 
Bowhunting Cripples Do Survive shot by Edwin Barricliff, of Linwood 
(Delaware county), a member of ou 
club—the Ten Point Gun Club—nea 
our club building and grounds a 
Rassells. We did not realize that ther 
was anything unusual about this fine 
buck until we came home and some 
one else noticed a “fluff” of hair on 
its head. Upon taking the deer toa 
taxidermist in Alden, it was di 
covered that the deer had been prt 
viously shot with bow and arrow, the 
broadhead blade still remaining it 
the skull. The arrow point had pene 
trated the brain one and three-eighths 
inches but the taxidermist reported 
no sign of infection. He even said it} 
might have been’ there in the skull | 
for a year since new bone was grow | 


Gentlemen: 
This deer was shot in Elk County, 
Jones township, on the first day of 


ing around the arrowhead on the side | 


of the head. 
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By Larry Kopp 
Photos by the Author 


HE scent post set is probably the 

second most popular fox set 
(after the dirt hole set) employed by 
Pennsylvania trappers. It is simply 
an imitation of a spot where a fox 
tarried for a few moments to lift a 
leg and urinate upon some conspicu- 
ous looking object along his travel 
route. The object can be a rock, a 
stump or the end of a log or pole. 
It could also be a small clump of 
grass or a short stub of a two-inch 
pole driven into the ground by the 
trapper himself. The main thing is 
that such an object must be located 
along a road or trail normally 
traveled by foxes and it should be 
conspicuous. This means that your 
“scent post” should not be hemmed 
in by weeds or brush and should, 
preferably, be composed of only one 


cent ost 


AFTER SITE SELECTION, first step in 
making scent post set is to dig out a trap 
bed about 114 inches deep and wide enough 
to accommodate a regular No. 2 fox trap. 
Prepare the bed directly at the base of the 
scent post. Do not disturb the appearance 
of the ground around the set any more than 
is necessary. 


single object—a single rock or stump. yy 




















a Ne 4 « 

STEEL STAKES or three-pronged grapples 
can be used successfully at this set. Drive 
stake down into soil near the center of trap 
bed so that top is even with, or slightly 
below, surface of soil. Always be sure to 
wear rubber gloves when handling the trap. 


SIFTER IS USED to cover trap with fine 
soil. In very sandy soil, trap can just as 
easily be covered by rubbing sand between 
your gloved hands held directly over the 
trap. 


PLACE TRAP in trap bed as shoul here 
with the springs forming a line paral 
with the road or trail. The cross upon whid 
the pan post and trap dog are fasteng| 
should be towards the base of the post, na} 
on the trail side. 


FINAL STEP is to squirt or drop a gener 
ous amount of fox urine on the scent po 


about 8 inches above the trap. Allow some 
of it to run down the post onto the ground. | 
It is not necessary to use lure at this set. | 
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JANUARY fiwas THE DEER HERDS 
YARDED UP FOR THE MOST CRITICAL 

TIME OF THE YEAR. HOW MANY WILL 
SURVIVE DEPENDS UPON THE AVAIL- 
ABLE SUPPLY OF BROWSE & MAST. 


MAY 13 THE MONTH IN WHICH MG 
FAWNS ARE BORN. BEODED DOWN ON 

FOREST FLOOR THEY ARE WELL PROTEC 
BY THEIR SPOTTED COATS 


JULY: THE BUCKS ANTLERS 
ARE GROWING RAPIDLY, AND 
ARE SOFT AND THICK UNDER 
THEIR VELVET COVERING 


A i? 

Ws awe AN 
SEPTEMBER. THE FAWNS' SPOTS 
HAVE GRADUALLY FADED AWAY. ( 


THE YOUNGSTERS MINATURE REP 
Of THEIR MOTHERS 


— ‘K = NOVEMBER- 7H BUCKS 
WITH POLISHED ANTLERS AND JANUARY: 7HE BUCKS HAVE 5 


OCTOBER FINDS THE BUCKS SWOLLEN NECKS, ARE SEEKING THEIR ANTLERS AND THE SNOW 
RUBBING THE VELVET OFF THEIR MATES AND FIGHTING RIVALS DEEP AS THE NElW YEAR USHE 
FULLY DEVELOPED ANTLERS WITH EQUAL ARDOR ANOTHER SEASON OF COLD & 











